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- ■' • ■ PREFACE 

It is agreed by all authorities that the text of the Rg. Veda as 
we have it today is by the most conservative estimate, not less than 
3,500 year,s old, and that it is a complication of verses some at least 
of which must have been composed many centuries before that 
date. It is the most ancient extant living text, and it is the most 
sacred of the scriptures in Hinduism. In the last two or three 
centuries,'it has attracted the respectful and profound admiration 
of many leading intellectuals of Western Europe. 

But for all that, its contents remain still a deep mystery. For 
two centuries, it has received an exhaustive scrutiny at the hands of 
many great scholars in Europe ; at home, the traditional commen¬ 
tary of Sayana still holds sway. Many are the interpretations 
placed upon the verses, but a common agreement has not yet been 
reached in regard to either the language or the contents. The 
myths remains unresolved. 

The author of the present work has come forward with a new 
and fresh commentary and exegesis. The merit of his work lies 
in the fact that he has not sought recourse to any material outside 
the text itself. Of still greater importance is the fact that he has 
covered the entire text with a view to presenting a comprehensive 
and coherent view of all the elements in the myths, taking into 
account the fact that they are to be read at various levels. New 
suggestions are also put forward to resolve some linguistic problems. 

How far the author has succeeded in his efforts to produce an 
exhaustive and definitive exegesis is for the authorities and scholars.^ 
in the subject to decide. But all readers of the work will, I am ” 
sure, find it a pleasant and instructive readable matter. 

It is this which has attracted me to the work and I have, 
therefore, great pleasure in recommending it to all who are inte¬ 
rested in the history of ancient cultures and growth of spiritual 
life in general, and of Hinduism is particular. 


(Reproduced from the First Series). 





I am hopeful that the manner of presentation and the contents 
of this book will evoke further interest in a subject which is of the 
greatest concern to all lovers of religion and culture, but which 
till now has had little popular appeal due to want of easily readable 
works of this type. 


N. Mahalingam, 
Chairman,- 
International Society 
For The Investigation of Ancient 
Civilizations 
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RG VEDIC STUDIES 
INTRODUCTION—GENERAL 

In-thc words of Louis Rcnou, * the Veda is precisely the sign, 
perhaps the only one, of Indian Orthodoxy (‘ The Destiny of 
the Veda in India ’, p. 2). That, of course, is the theoretical posi¬ 
tion in Hinduism. In practice, the sign of orthodoxy is the obser¬ 
vance of caste injunctions, according to the general principles laid 
down in Manu’s Dharma Sastra, and the very detailed codes of 
conduct built upon that text by social practices developed over 
centuries. However, it is to the Veda that Hindu theology turns 
for the legitimising authority for these practices, and Louis 
Renou is therefore, perfectly right. 1 

Hindu orthodoxy is not confined to the upper classes only. It 
even extends to Harijans, the former Untouchables. The * holier 
than thou ’ air which orthodoxy always breeds the world over is 
all-pervasive in Hinduism. 

Louis Renou has only stated what has always been the core of 
disputation, and in many cases the only point of disgreement, 
not only between the brahmins, the mentors of orthodox Hinduism, 
on the one hand, and the Jains, the Buddhists and the Ajivikas 
on the other, but also within Hindu fold itselfj whenever and 
wherever the Bhakti and Sakti sects had made their appearaoce. 

The Bhakti and Sakti sects always started as castc-levellers, 
and bhakti has been, till recently, the only attempt at reformtion 
in Hindu Society. However, it aimed only at socio-religious 
reform. Ideas of a socio-economic reform have always been 
foreign to the Hindu mind and was never even contemplated in 
all the history of Hinduism prior to the last three decades. But a 
successful socio-religious reform can well turn out to be a precursor 
to socio-economic changes. The obstacles that Bhakti encounte¬ 
red, therefore, stemmed not only from the obvious differences 
in religious concepts but also from the deep underlying threat to 
economic interests, the real potent factor. All Bhakti movements 

(Reproduced from the First Series). 
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ultimately ended up by becoming merely the same old Hinduism, 
with all the paraphernalia of caste. The only change effected was 
the appeal to the Veda as legitimising authority. But this became 
minimal in some of the more staunch sects, whilst amongst the 
less zealous ones the authority of the Vedas was fully restored 
with the result that most bhakti sects—not all, such as the Lingayats 
—became a part and parcel of orthodox Hinduism. '■ Many of the 
non-bhakti movements such as the SSnkhya, which started with 
opposition to the fuildamental concepts of Vedism, also finally 
ended up with a similar fate 6f abiorpti oh into the orthodox schools - 


• How whs Hin duism able to. so successfully ward off all challen-r 
ges,. not only to; its socio-religious and economic institutions, but 
even to its conservative and orthodox religious concepts ? This is 
the most fascinating question that faces intellectuals who approach, 
the history of Hindu religion in an analytical spirit. (Such a 
critical study, however, does not call for a total renunciation of its. 
spiritual message when seen at the best, an unimaginable paradox- 
that cannot hold true with respect to any other religion). Untit 
recent times, Hinduism had very rarely to t° violence to- 

root out rebels within .its fold. It merely talked them out. 


,■ The magic word‘ Veda ’ has been the most powerful, if not the 
only, weapon in the armoury of orthodox Hinduism. : Though 
Rehou’s analysis is substantially correct, his general remark, namely: 
‘ Even in the most orthodox: domains, the reverenefc to the Vedas, 
has come to be a simple ‘ raising of the hat m passing, to an. 
idol by which one no longer intends to be encumbered later 
<sii ’ (p. 2, op-cit.) : may, however, create a wrong impression. The 
fact is, the Defenders of the Faith do not just treat the Veda as' 
‘an idol, to which the hat is. to bo raised m passing % but as a 
weapon of warfare, in intellectual strttggle, and also even more 
potferfiilly and successfully in psychological brain-washing. (Hindus 
realised centuries before any others, the superiority of psychological 
to physical or even’ intellectual methods in warfare). 

Whoever .compiled—that is redacted—die Veda, some 3500- 
„r 4000 years ago, left it in a very convenient form for his successors.. 
?he compulsions leading to this result were no doubt historical, 
anA s 0 dai, but he—or perhaps they—saw to it that i n the final 
compilation, each of the four vedas, namely, the Rg, the Ya j U iy 
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the Sima and the Atharvai were put in four sections, called 
the Samhita, the Brahmana, the Aranyaka, and the Upanisads. 
This was eminently a wise thing to do, though' it created a logical 
paradox in that the four sections have basically nothing in common 
with one another. (If tiiere is : Anything cohunon between them-at 
■all, it may be traced to those elements which completely dominate 
the Upanisads). Some of these elements do make their appea¬ 
rance in the speculative portions which constitute comparatively a 
minor, but dinstinctly separate, sections of the maiffira. 1 But'the 
dominating elements in the Samhita, in spite of this, remain mytho¬ 
logical. (It must, however, be remembered that : the Upanisads 
themselves are highly eclectic). However, the redactors were not 
concerned with logic, but with the differing -practical , requirements 
•of the historians, mythologists, ritualists, legalists and the philo¬ 
sophers amongst them. By keeping the sections dealing with their 
respective subjects properly arranged, everyone was satisfied, and 
each could utilise that portion •of it which he found, useful to 
himself without coming into clash with others. The Vedas haye 
thus come to be all things to all men. , - . 

The philosophers revelled in the Upanisads, and the ritualists 
and law-givers found.’sufficient and, satisfying material in,the 
Yajur Veda, the Sama Veda and the Brahmanas. The shaman 
-had his Atharva Veda, but no one at first knew what to do, with 
the Rg. Veda. Half-hearted attempts were made to use bits and 
pieces of it in the sacrificial rites, and the Sama Veda borrowed 
from it practically entirely, all in a rather mechanical way. But 
•even this limited Use of the Rg. Veda' ceased when the Vcdic sacri¬ 
ficial religion was replaced by the Agamic, leaving the former 
to the small band of hard-core Mimamsic brahmins to occasio¬ 
nally practise it in their rituals. For the rest of the time they 
learnt the relevant texts by rote, and then conducted endless 
disputations about them in a manner entirely satisfactory to 
themselves. 

Long before the advent of Buddha, the brahininical conscience 
had shown signs of being troubled by the anomalous state of the 
Rg Veda, by its inconsistencies, and by the unintelligibility of not 
only the myths, but even of Common words and passages. This 
we know from Yaska. But with Buddha, the bull- really entered 
the China shop. First to boat the retreat was the sacrificial religion. 
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which found, sympathisers only, among the mimamsics, convert as 
weld as overt. The Upamsadic philosophers, on the other-hand, 
had .so much in common \yith, Buddha and his followers of both 
Mahayana and flmayana sects (the eclectic nature of the Upanisads 
making it possible to accommodate all types of metaphysical 
thinking) that it appeared at first as if the two philosophical schools 
,pf Buddhism and Hinduism would merge. This development 
posed the threat of ultimate loss c-f identity of the latter, the most 
severely affected victim of which would have been caste concepts 
and institutions.- This would naturally have later on led to the 
socio-economic institutions also being affected, and Social power 
passing from the hands of the bmhminical elite. 

Buddha never expressed himself strongly'against caste or the 
Veda, biit his teachings in the hands of his followers made explicit 
what was only implicit'in his'message. Caste and the Veda were 
in danger from the Buddhists, who produoedm due course intellec¬ 
tual giants, such as Buddha Ghosha, jahd Nagaquna,mapy of them 
being converts from the brahminical community, which was 
becoming slowly eroded. 

The danger could not be averted by physical violence. Though 
violence was resorted to not infrequently by the leaders of ortho¬ 
doxy, it became evident that the breakdown of a peaceful atmos¬ 
phere and the disturbance of peace would only redound to their 
disadvantage! 

Necessarily, therefore, recourse was taken to polemics in philo¬ 
sophy* which for the orthodox community meant teachings of 
. the.Upanisads. First* however,. Hinduism itself had to close 
its ranks* and forge a common base, for its various schools, such 
as the Nyaya, the Saihkhyu and so on which differed so vastly 
amongst themselves. 

< • The first step in realigning the defending foroes-was the compilation 
of the Brahma Sutras which was a gloss upon the Upanisads. 
Bringing together in one text the various concepts gave an appea¬ 
rance of unity to Hindu philosophical thought. Then, some 
genius composed the Bhagavat Gita. Unlike, the Brahma Sutras 
whose, terse and cryptic style made it difficult reading, the Gita is a 
■piece of beautiful poetry. Moreover, it went further, , than the 
Brahma Sutras in syncretising the various ‘ darSanas ’ or schools. 
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such as the Samkhya, the Vedanta and so on. The poetic style, 
and the lack of disputation in its tone has given it a universal 
appeal, satisfying to all but the most severe and exacting critic. 

Even with all this, the coping'stone was missing. . The main; 
question still remained unanswered.. Why should anyone accept 
the Hindu schools in preference to the. Buddhists who preached 
the same basic philosophical concepts, and carried them further to- 
their logical conclusion ? If anything, Buddhist humanitarian moral 
concepts had an edge. over. Hinduism) and, therefore, a greater 
appeal to sensitive intellectuals. The Krishna of the, Bhagavat 
Gita stood alone against Bodhisattvas and Buddhas,' and the 
doctrine of the love and peace preached by the latter rang a morally 
higher sensitive tone than the Gita’s call'to war even against' one’s 
relatives and friends for the sake; of * Kshatriya pharma ’, which, 
in those days, laid emphasis not so much on the protection of the 
weak and the downtrodden but on the acquisition of power and. 
the expansion of territory. As for * action for its own sake without 
regard for the results ’, both'schools taught*it,’ but with this diffe¬ 
rence that the Buddhist infused it with the doctrine of love, 
in comparison with which the Hindu concept;seems aorlacking in. 
humane feelings. . 

The great threat which Buddhism posed to Hinduism before the 
coming of Sankara cannot be realized even to a fractional extent 
today, as the former has practically disappeared from the face 
of the country. Even before the coming of Sankara, the seeds 
of decay Were apparent in the monasteries of Buddhism, and the 
final blow to that religion ih India was delivered by the- Muslims 
long after Sankara. Nevertheless,'it was Sankara who rejuvenated 
Hinduism at a time when it appeared as if it was lost altogether, 
and it was he who gave it that impetus and direction which has 
enabled it to withstand all threats- to its life, whether from Islam or 
Christianity. It now appears that it may be able to withstand 
even the powerful scientific rational thought of the West, in spite 
of the gigantic support provided to the latter by the modem Indus¬ 
trial state and economy. Sankara skilfully combined two elements, 
in his strategy. He roped in the high authority commanded by 
the term, * Veda ’, and tied it-with Bhakti and Sakti.. Subsequent 
gurus and acharyas of Hinduism after him have followed him in 
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this respect even when they did not agree with him fully in his 
•concept, of; the Vedanta. -Many bhakti sects have tried to throw 
off the shackles of the-.Veda, but never successfully. Even the most 
extreme of these groups, with rare exceptions, have found it 

Accessary to-retain the term. - 

The ambiguity which cloaks the term 'Veda’ has considerably 
Jielped in these efforts. Far from being a handicap, the- obscurity 
in which the Veda is cloaked has been its most powerful weapon. 
It has endowed it with an air of great sanctity, and deep and pro¬ 
found mysteries. Not knowing what it really contained, its oppo¬ 
nents Could oniy beat in the air, and for its proponents, it was 
magic. Thus it had great psychological value of which Sankara 
and, after him, all Hindu propagandists took full advantage .' It 
was sheer genius which married bhakti and Sakti to Veda. It 
conferred legitimacy in Hinduism for the passionate emotionalism 
of bhakti, and at the same'time, placed orthodoxy, with its Veda, 
at the control of affairs, and made it invulnerable to logic, 
since it was not formulated in rational terms and the concepts 
were unknown. 

What is the Weda ’ ? *:.•••*- .. 

There are three different senses in which the word ‘Veda.’is 
used in Hinduism. The first treats the whole corpus, the four- 
Samhitas (Rg, Yajur, Sama, and Atharva) along with all the accom¬ 
panying Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upamsads, as the Veda. To 
this school every bit of these texts is a part of the * Veda ’, and 
no one part is more important than the other. This naturally 
creates difficulties of logic in their exposition but then faith is 
more powerful than logic. The second view has only the Upani- 
sads in mind, and the third only the Samhitas, taken with or without 
the Upanisads. Hindus, contrary to their general habit in their 
philosophical debates, scrupulously avoid any precise definition 
of the term ‘ Veda ’. It is only from the eontext that one can find 
out which section is referred to, and the curious picture is often 
to be seen of the same speaker (or writer) who has appealed at one 
stage to the * Veda ’ (in general) as his authority, later on stating that 
some part or other of the text was not acceptable to him. 

Amongst all these texts, the one which has always commanded 
the greatest respect and reverence amongst the Hindus is the Rg 
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Veda. In the last resort, when any dispute, or difference of opinion 
arises as to what is the authority for any religious question, and 
when all other arguments have failed, a simple appeal to * Veda * 
suffices to demolish the opponent. If the dispute is over the inter¬ 
pretation of any point in the Upanisads the same answer should 
silence all further discussions, but in this case, the term ‘ Veda 
has to be understood to refer to the Rg Samhita, and no explici 
statement to this effect is considered necessary. No chapter and 
verse from that text is expected to be quoted by the disputant* 
claiming that authority, and if at all a verse is quoted, such as for 
example, when the Purusa Sukta is cited to justify the caste order* 
it would be a sacrilage to critically analyse it or to question its validity. 
There the matter ends. The Rg Veda is the court of last resort- 

Justice is portrayed sometimes as blind, and as a court of last 
resort, blindness pervades the Hindu view of the Rg Veda. Yaska’s: 

‘ Nirukta’, a work of the 6th or 7th Cent. B.C., reveals how com¬ 
pletely obscure the Rg Veda was to the brahmin intellectual' of 
those times. The problems encountered in interpreting the .Rg 
Veda are very vast. Apart from the problem of language, the 
innumerable myths and ‘ aitihasic ’ (legendary) references are com¬ 
pletely mysterious. There has been till the beginning of the 19th. 
Century (actually till about 170 years ago) only one major work 
of commentary on the Rg Veda. It came from the pen of Sayana. 
(Mahidhp.ra is comparatively less important). It is a Mimamsic 
work, and for a scholar of that school there is no problem of inter¬ 
pretation, for the meaning of every word lies in itself. Extending 
that concept, every myth and ■ aitihasic ’ story is the truth as it 
stands. With some adjustments here and there, Sayana wants us 
to take the Rg Veda as it stands, without any critical scrutiny. 
He simply presented in classical Sanskrit what appears in Vedic 
Sanskrit, and wherever even this was not possible, he simply glossed 
it over. He added also for good measure stories of his own in his 
commentary. But what we want is not just a translation, in 
whatever language and however linguistically correct it may be* 
but a reasonable and intelligible interpretation, and that we do not 
have even now. 

That was the scene as it stood till Western scholars of great 
distinction and ability took over Rg Vedic studies. We need not 






■go into their motivations. Suffice it to say that they have expen¬ 
ded a considerable amount of time and energy in this task. The, 
.drive has come mostly from German academicians 'whether in their 
own country, like Roth, Geldher, and so on, or emigrants to, 
Britain (Max Muller, for example) or the United States (Lanmann, 
for example) ; others in Britain, Macdonell aihd Keith j for example, 
•or. in France, Bergaigne, Langlois, etc., also have done very great 
work* The tradition has been continued by Louis Renou, Gonda 
and others. 

What have the Western scholars contributed to our understanding 
of the Rg Veda? Firstly, they have systematised the philology* 
treating Vedic Sanskrit as an. unpolluted Indo-Germanic language. 
<In the last thirty or forty years, there has been a steady change in 
this'attitude, with scholars like Gonda.and Meyrhofer producing 
more and more evidence to show the possibility of Dravidian (and 
Mimda) influences in the formation of the Sanskrit language at its 
source. The new philology has in no way given us a meaningful 
reading of the text. All that we., have are translations which 
struggle with the words, and lengthy dissertations on individual 
vocables. As for the mythology, the early attempts to .solve the 
problems by comparative studies, with other European cultures 
has now. been abandoned, and each scholar produces his own 
interpretation of the myths. (Many Western scholars, -themselves, 
such as Louis Renou, have realized, these short-comings). 

We are no better off- to-day in understanding the Rg Veda than 
before. With Sayana, we had at least'something readable even if it 
be irrational, illogical and totally surrounded in mystery. Now, we 
do not have even that from the modem studies, with the added 
problem that the ground under us is continually shifting. Max 
Mfiller once prophesied that the Rg Veda would keep scholars 
engaged for many years. As things look at present, the exercise 
-will end without achieving the hoped-for-result through, sheer 
exhaustion of the scholars. This may be alright for the West, but 
can we afford to accept this situation ? 

For the West, the Rg Veda is nothing more than an intellectual 
puzzle, whose solution, if at all ever reached, would, at the be st, 
provide a link in the history of Hindu religion. We, Hindus 
cannot look at Rg Vedic studies in this way, as just an intellectual 
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exercise. 1$ .is part and parcel of our culture and opr religion. 
The Rg Veda has had in the past a.powerful impact on our make¬ 
up, and even recently a very important movement, namely the 
Arya Samaj, based itself on the, Rg Veda as a scripture. This’ 
movement has far-reaching implications even- in the political and 
social areas. Moreover, one of our .most revered figures of recent 
times whose, influence on current .elitist society is very profound 
has drawn great inspiration from it. However spiritually uplifting, 
or chauvinistically useful, may be their views. on the Rg Veda 
and its interpretation, they do not enflrely. satisfy ( the .critical,, 
rational, modern mind. And for a long time, to come,, Hindus, 
cannot forget in their icart of hearts that the ivholc edifice of' 
Hinduism, as a culture and religion,, is built upon it. When a 
Hindu talks of his tradition, he knows that the foundations lip 
in the Veda, though' he cannot say what it isandhow it came to-, 
be a part of himself. ' ' . ' . .. . 

. Can we afford to remain ignorant .of our own history and the 
course of our religious development for long?' We are in aa 
age of intellectualism, an age'of. critical analysis, which demands! 
that its intellectual curiosity be satisfied as faf as possible before it 
allows faith to take over. If we, at least soirfe of us, do not study 
the Vedas, and tell others how they are' relevant to our present 
situation, how can we claim any value for them ? The day wiil come 
when Hindus must secure their cultural foundations, or. submit 
themselves to the secular gods, of science which are hammering at 
their doors. We, Hindus, have id-day a kaleidoscopic view of 
our religion. The bits and pieces are floating about from which 
each man may choose what he likes'. There is no central pillar 
which holds them altogether, 

It is out of a painful awareness of this problem that I have come 
to the study of the Rg Veda, that mysterious central force which 
has somehow spawned a multitude of units, it itself having found, 
its origin from the coming together of a variety of elements. After 
many years of study, I. believe I have a very satisfactory solution to 
the problem of Rg Vedic interpretation and. I present them in the 
form of a number of studies which I call ‘ Rg Vedic Studies ’. The 
present volume carries five such studies, I hope to follow this up 
with others in hatches of about this number each. 
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' I may say at the outset that, as I now see it, the Rg Veda reveals 
its authors'as men of very great intellectual calibre. The poetical 
elements, namely imagery, symbolism etc., are thoroughly fasci¬ 
nating and entrancing. There is spiritualism of the highest order 
not only in those pieces which, as in the tenth Mandala, openly 
give expression to it, but even in those obscure and, as Max Muller 
put it, ‘ tedious ’ verses where it is concealed and not too apparent. 
Above all, there is about the whole work a remarkable spirit of 
eclectism. Many are the sources from which the ideas have flown in, 
Dravidian, Aryan and Munda. The language itself can put forward 
no claim to purity, such as pure Indo-European or pure Dravidian. 
It is a thoroughly good mixture. The mythology follows a consis¬ 
tent symbolism to express ideas which are current even now among 
the Hindus, and which will always be (with some exceptions), so 
long as man is what he is, deemed to be very high in form and 
Concept. The Rg Vedic rsis were in search of an answer to a 
question which every thinking man has to face sometime or other. 
What is this universe, how did it ccme into being, and what makes 
it tick ? They have provided us wifh a solution which will remain 
Unsurpassed in its excellence and its truth for all time to come. 
They not only speculated, but also looked into their inner self 
through yoga. No better method has been discovered even by 
modem science in all its powerful glory, and there is no doubt that 
even the future cann ot improve upon it. At least, it will remain 
so, so long as man remains the puny thing that he is. The Rg 
Vedic solution has, however, for various reasons been cloaked in a 
mythology which has made it completely mysterious till now.. 

Beyond this, I will not’say anything more about what the Rg 
Veda is as I see it. I am trying to arrange my studies in a sequence 
which will gradually lead the reader to the final denouement. 

Scholarly readings of the Rg Veda present a picture of dis¬ 
jointed concepts With no central feature binding them together. 
In this they are one With Sayana; That is not surprising since it is 
his commentary which they generally follow, modified only by the 
modem technique of Indo-European comparative philology. This 
as a very serious short-coming in these works. 

The Rg Veda presents the Weltanschauung of the civilization 
an which the rsis lived. It is difficult to believe that they did not 
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possess a comprehensive world-view, and that their ideas were so 
disconnected as the scholars would have us .believe. Quite obvi¬ 
ously, the failing is not in the Rg Veda, but in the interpretations 
which are placed before us. . . . 

To me, it appears that there is a oentral concept running 
throughout the Rg Veda, which reveals itself once we are able to 
penetrate the mysteries of the myths. Any Weltanschauung is a 
complete circle and the difficulty in an analytical description lies 
in deciding where to start. Unless the complete picture is known, 
it is difficult to realise how the parts fit into the whole. On the 
other hand, the validity'of any discussion about the-whole depends 
upon the acceptance of the description of the various parts. This 
dilemma I have tried to meet and in the choice of . my methodo¬ 
logy it has played a vital part. . - v .. - 

In my understanding of the centre round which the Rg Veda 
world-view turns, thd concept of Agni plays a very significant role. 
The Agni which the Rg Veda mentions by name is of course in some 
places the physical fire, but more often than not it is only a symbolic 
expression for some more powerful 'force. On the other hand, 
even this power does not represent the central concept, which lies 
even further beyond. '' ' " 

That being so, once all the parts of the Rg Vedic Agni are put 
together, it will serve as a light to lead us further. 

I have followed this principle in arranging my articles. My 
presentation will bring together the various myths grouped together 
in such a way that'each group focuses attention on one aspect of 
Agni’s traits. Since there are many such aspects, there will: be 
many such groups. (Lest there be any misunderstanding arising 
out of my references to Agni, I would like to make it very clear 
th&t, with all duerespect and reverence, I find myself unable to agree 
with either Swami Dayanand or Sri Aurobindo on this subject). 

Once the various group studies are completed, it will be just one 
step more to reach the core thought. And once that is reached, 
there should be no difficulty in tackling the many periphereal 
problems, such as the Arya-Dasa question.. 

I do not claim to be able to produce a solution to all the Rg 
Vedic problems, but I certainly think that most of the major internal 
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aspects can be rationally explained.' I -shall also, at -the appropri¬ 
ate time, take up many of the external questions such as the probable 
relationship between the-Rg Veda and the Indus Valley Civilization. 

At this stage, I have one important point to make. Rg Vedic 
•myths are the foundation for all.later myths of orthodox, brahmi- 
jnical Hinduism. And theyareall.‘manufactured myths’, that is, 
unlike the myths of primeval societies, they were formulated to 
explain not just natural phenomena, but to express in mythical 
terms deep, concepts*. whether metaphysical, social, moral or 
physical.. They are prior to the religions, called the yajfias, which 
"borrowed from them indiscriminately and applied them improperly 
with ulterior motives, 

A few Words now about my methodology. I have tried to 
follow, as far as possible, the methodology of the. Western scholars, 
but - wherever this has nofc worked, I have adopted an independent 
line, the justification for which I have made ,out at the appropriate 
places.. The Rg Veda to-day is.in the hands of scholars, the general 
public even amongst the Hindu elites taking no interest in it. I 
have, therefore, necessarily to present my arguments in a way which 
will be acceptable to the experts even if my views do not find favour 
with them. I have, therefore, made extensive quotations from the 
-original text and wherever I have resorted to Dravidian philology, 
I have given the Tamil rendering (along with the’ Romah script as 
standardised in the Dravidian Etymological Dictionary—(DED) 
—of Emeneau and Burrow), The' general reader may find this 
-somewhat tedious. On the other hand, I have tried to adopt a style 
•of writing which is as simple as possible and which, I hope, will 
-Gdunter-balance this shortcoming* Perhaps, one day when this 
aeries is; finished, I shall be-abledto bring out a popular version of 
myfindings. . r . <• - <• .. 

Rg Vedic studies today - are sojmuchjinjthe hands of academi¬ 
cians that every vfrolk carries an imposing array of quotations from 
the works of other scholars, together with a formidable bibliographi- 
■cal list. I have avoided this, as far as possible, not because I owe 
nothing to. anybody else, but precisely because I owe too much. 
Moreover, if I quote one scholar, I will have to acknowledge many 
-others who have crossed swords with him. My debt to others lies 
in the inspiration I have drawn from them, not the cooclusions 
reached by me. 




The translation in English which I have utilised generally is 
Griffith’s. Where, however, I have found it necessary, I have re¬ 
sorted to Wilson also, arid While doing so, I have acknowledged 
my debt to him. These are the only scholars who have provided 
full translations of the texts in English;" With neither of them can I 
say I am in agreement. The problem is not in the verbal aspects 
of the translation, except where the unique, nature of Sanskrit 
syntax makes more than one reading equally correct. The problem 
lies in the mythology and that has not been solved in the English, 
German or French translations or commentaries. That is why I 
have not thought it necessary to quote from the translations in 
German or French. That would only have made matters more 
complex, since it would have been necessary to further translate 
them into English sioce my work is addressed primarily to people 
conversant with the English language ■, which I know is the Case until 
all scholars of Ihddlogy. As regards the Siikta quotations, they- 
are from the Pada-Pata. ' 

I have in conclusion to express my profound sense of gratitude 
to Shri N. Mahalingam, but for .whose generous help I would riot 
have been able to carry out these researches and see them brought 
out in print. A deeply spiritual person himself, he has dbrie much 
for religious and scholarly causes. At the same time, he has taken 
great interest in all aspects of Hindu culture arid history. Such quali¬ 
ties are rare enough in any individual these days, but that they 
•should be combined with the successful xnanagement of large 
modem industries is something which should command the respect 1 
of every one of us. . 

I owe much to many others amongst whom I would, like to 
mention by name Shri C., S. Mahadevan, who has enpoutaged 
me throughout and has taken immense pains in seeing this 
work through the printing. I do not know what I would have 
done, if I had not had his help, as well as that of many others who 
have cheerfully borne the task of typing, and frequently re- 
typ‘ng, tke manuscripts. 

I need hardly say that the views expressed in this work and 
the interpretations presented herein are entirely my responsi-. 
bility, as also the shortcomings that may be found therein. 



- RG VEDIC STUDIES . 

' ' r ?. SPECIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 

•• • m series 

(STUDIES m.l TO IH.5) ’ 

M. Sundar Raj 

In the previous series,-two steps, in the act of Creation, or rather 
in the emergence .of the Universe, and ; the World, namely Light 
and Space, 'were discussed.. In this Series the story is continued 
to show how Order and Laws (dharma, rta and vrata) which are 
necessary to . ensure the regularity of functioning of the /various 
operations in the world were established by Agni and other devas.. 
This includes Time, the greatest regulator and controller of them 
all. . • ;• . . • - :: ; . ' ‘ 

In the first paper of this Series, Tvastr is found to be Father- 
Time. When Aditi and Tvastr emerged from Jyoti, the Eternal 
Unborn, the First Principle of all things Tvastr the completely 
male principle (Aditi the First, and Second remaining as andro¬ 
gynes) found himself loaded with two major responsibilities. Tho 
first was creation of life on earth, and the second, the-custody 
of Time as Infinity (Immortal -Time). How these functions were 
discharged by Tvastr, and what part Agni (who, in one sense,, 
is himself Tvastr) played in this matter forms the subject of these 
series. The rhythm of nature and life , arises from theflux and 
flow of time, which requires the break-up of Infinite Time into 
the ordinary time of sensual perception in its three phases of Past, 
Present and Future. For this purpose, the devas sent Agni to 
the Rbhus, who were themselves not devas at that stage. Being 
mortals, they had experience of Time in this aspect, which was 
unknown to the devas. The existence of these mortals, before 
life itself had come into being, and man was yet to appear on 
earth, may be questioned on the basis of logic and reason. But 
this is mythology which is free from the constraints of ordinary 
reason, and mythology has its own wonderful logic. What can 
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Tje more logical than that the devas should entrust the task- of 
•creating the flux of time to mortals who were sensitive to time 
of this nature when they, the devas themselves, had no'knowledge 
or experience of it ? <Rg Vedic mythology thinking of this nature 
requires to be admired for its subtlety and brilliance, rather than 
denigrated for not conforming to modern, man’s reasoning in such 
matters). - : ‘ 

The contents of Study m.3 (anticipating Study U.2) refers 
to the Rbhus. The Rbhus created time in flux by first of all con¬ 
structing two bay horses for Indra (their leader as Rbhuksan), 
and a wonderfully unique chariot in which Time can roll on under 
the guidance of ASvins, two new devas who appear always as a 
pair. The charioteer was Agni, the father of ASvms, and in tact 
of everybody, being himself only a form, and a superior °™> 
of his father, Tva?tr himself. Having done this, Rbhus broire 
up, with the help of an axe manufactured for this very purpose 
"by Brhaspati, the one single cup of Tvastr which syni ? 

represents Infinite Time. The Bbhus ultimateiy fadiioned fow 
cups out of this single one. The four represented, ( ) © - 

Time left with Tvastr, (2) the Past left with Varuna, (3) the Presen 
controlled by Indra, and (4) the Future which lay in the lap of 
other gods. The Rbhus abo settled the problem of reconciling 
the difference in periodicity of the sun and the moon, w c is 
about 12 days in the year by suggesting the adoption of the dew 
•of intercalation. It was the Rbhus who created the year, JhJ 
months, and the days, 30 days making a month, and 12 months 

making a year. , . : v • 

This act of Rbhus resulted in Tvastr retiring from his role as 
controller of Time, and devoting himself wholeheartedly to his 
other function, namely procreation, of which art; he is the master. 
The Rbhus were granted the reward of immortality fortheir services 
by the devas. Before going away to heaven, the Bbhifc handed 
over charge—a thoroughly bureaucratic system this is .—to ASvms 
for working but the details of the operation of time m the 
Universe. 

This is the subject matter of Studies m.l and in.3, which 
are closely connected with one another. 
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• Study ni.2 ileals with the creation by Agni of 4 dharma 4 rta r 
and 4 Vrata ’- to operate as Principles controlling order and rhythm 
in. life. Dharina had the overall control Aver the other two prin¬ 
ciples, and was concerned with the functioning of. the Universe 
as a whole - , while Rta affected the individual operations, such as 
the movements of the, sun, the moon and the stars, ,the day and 
the night, the months and the year and so on. These were grouped 
together in several sub-units on a rational and syste mat ic basis 
and left .in charge of various ffevas, Indra, the Adityas, Rudra 
and son .oh, each-having-hisown area of authority assigned to him 
with sufficient power to discharge his functions. Indra, for example, 
had to protect light and life from the dark forces of tamas, for 
whichpurpose liehad his vajra, fashioned by Brhaspati’ out of 
the so and ’carrying the power, Sakti, of Agni. Varuna controlled 
the rught' and was also responsible to oversee human'actions. 
He had fiis’'spies andithe noose and so on. 

The 4 vratas ’ established .ties, between devas and even more 
sp..between- deyas and men, -.Each deva.had his own ‘vrata’, 
by observing, which men established a bpnd between themselves 
and the particular deva chosen by them; Faithful .observance 
of these ‘ vratas’ ensured whatever gifts the men wanted, which 
were, within the powers of that particular deya. The observances 
consisted of partaking only prescribed , diet and performing, certain 
simple rituals. There are. distinct passages which point to the 
existence of the 4 vrata ’ form of worship which is distinctly different 
from the sacrificial (yajna) form of religion. 

These are the contents of Study III.2 (Study III. 3 has been 
discussed in the earlier paragraphs.). 

Study HI.4 deals with the activities of the Alvins, whose primary 
task was working out the details ofcal culation and operation 
of time. The car which they were gi ven for this purpose was formed 
in consonance with the three phases of time, Past, Present and 
Future, It had, therefore, all its accoutrements and characteristics 
in triples., (The. R.V. people did not look upon the Present Time 
in the same way as we do. It was not for them a point of the 
immediate now, but a more lengthened period including the im¬ 
mediate, past, being different, however, from the real past which 
lies even further back.) 
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Why did the R.V. people attach so much' importance- to'the- 
number Two also in the ASvin myths. ?■ That is beca use they lo.oked 
upon time as closely related to light; In their view,-it'is the alter* 
nation between time and light, which is one of the basic causes 
for the origin of time. Day and night, the dark and bright halves 
of. the moon, the sun’s brightness while-in the northern sphere 
becoming dimmed when it-enters the south,; etc., were for them 
factors to; be taken into account in explaining light. They were 
children of nature for whom the sun and moon were the clock.. 
We are children of electricity for whom time'was manufactured 
in Switzerland. Who is right? 

The Alvins developed for man the gnomon with the aid of 
which he could determine the beginning and end of a day, cal¬ 
culated from the duration which elapses between two consecutive 
events when the sun touches the meridian. (For ritual purposes, 
however, the day for the RV people began with the sUn’s appearance 
at dawn.). 

The Aivins divided the day into sub-units, first of 12 S then 
5 of each of these 12 units, and so on. They worked out the ulti¬ 
mate unit of time (to which I think the RV people gave the name 
‘ nimisa ’). There were 72 ‘ nimisas ’ in the next higher unit (to 
which I have given the name Kala). This figure is a multiple of 
three and two, the former being doubled and the latter tripled. 
(72 = 3 2 x 2 s ). This is a combination of great appeal to the 
RV people, for whom certain numbers such as all the first ten, 
namely 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, 12, 30, 60, 720, and so 
on, had an aesthetic appeal. Two of the sub-units higher than 
the Kala are Muhurtha and Yojana. There appears to have 
existed a difference of opinion amongst the RV people (reflected 
in the same myth), one school holding that Time is a great devouter 
or * vrka ’, and preferring to divide the time of the day in sub¬ 
divisions of 100 and 1000. It may be noted in passing that accord¬ 
ing to this mode of calculation, dividing a day of 24 X 60 X 60 
seconds by 100 would give a unit of 864, a figure which forms 
the base in many myths of aeons and yugas in Hindu and Jain 
calendars. 

The RV people had a clepsydra, as can be deduced from some 
of the passages, and arrangements seem to have existed for publicly 
calling out the time in the night. 
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The RV describes the ASvins as Wonder-workers (dasrah), 
and a number of tales are told of .the miracles performed by them 
in the service of man. I have .chosen three.such tales, namely 
of Chyavana, Bhujyu and RjraSva for discussion in this Study, 
and have shown that these myths are symbolic expressions of time’s 
operations. The divine physicians, the Aivins restored youth 
to Chyavana, because :they had the power, as masters of time 
as it were, to put the clock back. : Bhujyu who was caught in the 
midst of floods, was earned: over the sea in mid-air (antariksa) 
hy .them in ships for three days and three nig'its after which he 
emerged on to the sea-shore. Etymologically, Bhujyu means 
the ‘bent or curved’ one, and the myth .merely describes the 
emergence of the moon (as the ‘ homed.’ or bent moon) on the 
third day after New Moon, an event of great importance both 
to Hinduism and Islam. (Other miracles and aspects, such as 
the. fondness for honey in the Aivin myths wiil be discussed in 
later Studies.). 

Study Ifl.5 merely provides a-resume of the first four studies, 
as seen from the point of view of Agni as the Central Power in all 
these matters. 





RG VEDIC STUDIES III 

TVASTR, FATHER TIME 
STUDY m.i 

Man’s awareness of Time is purely experential; he cannot, 
formulate concepts about it. The discussionsabout Space-Time 
of modem physics falls into the same category. It does not explain 
what these things mean; It only says how they work in man’s 
experience of life. The difference is that it employs highly technical' 
mathematical language much beyond the understanding of most 
persons including scientists themselves. ' 

' However, the inability to conceptualise the nature of space, 
time and life has never stood in the way of men talking about them. 
In fact, the need to do so is forced upon men for practical purposes. 
It is a cultural requirement of every civilisation^ that it should 
formulate some views in a pragmatic way on these matters which 
function as the base for all conceptual thought. Whether such 
expositions of a purely practical nature are right or wrong is not 
very relevant, since in any case, ho one is able to provide a com¬ 
pletely incontrovertible philosophy dealing with these subjects. 
What is more important is whether the concerned civilisation 
is able to-build upon them a culture, intellectually and aesthetically 
appealing. • . . . 

To that extent, the Rg Vedic approach to the problem of Time 
is eminently satisfactory, just as we have already found it to bethe 
case in the matter of Space. ’ My purpose in this Study is to show 
what views were held by the Rg Veda; on Time, its origin, its opera¬ 
tions and methods of functioning, and its impact on life process. 
As in everything else, the Rg Vedic people adopted the language 
of mythology to express their views on these various aspects ,of 
time. In the process, (hey. have created a complex set of myths, 
the penetration of which by scholars who came after them has 
become a difficult, almost an impossible task. Consequently, 
it is only by re-evaluating these myths that we can understood 
their thoughts. 






The subject of time always brings up the question of timeless- 
mess, or Eternity, just as space, matter, mind and life all raise 
•question of what exists when these are absent. There i6 no satis¬ 
factory explanation—rationally speaking—in all these cases, but 
the case of time is even more complicated, in that man’s expcricocc 
of these others is direct, whereas time is experienced indirectly. 
Men generally identify time with light, and for them the complete 
-absence of light would mean the end' Of .everything, since'time 
•enters into e'rorything. : ; v " . ‘ ' ; ; 

• - Religions solve, this problem by postulating a world in which 
•another type of light exists.' Without going too deeply^ into the 
matter, we may adopt the term Immortality, which operates in a 
world called Paradise in which Time has come to a stop. In all 
•other respects paradise is just like this world with all the operations 
magnified conceptually to. gigantic proportions. (Events in a 
timeless worldls'bf course a: paradox;); 

Later Hinduism in its non-philosophical expositions has fallen 
more or less into this concept of Paradise and'Immortality. This 
is an escape-from the conundrum which is encountered when the 
question of Absolute Time,—and Absolute Eight—comes up. 
It does not explain how this light of Immortality—the lightless 
light as it were—is linked with -the ordinary light of the world 
and the relative time in which if is manifested.. 

The Rg Veda has a unique' approach to' tins problem. It 
-accepts boldly that time is of two kinds, Absolute and Relative, 
each of which has its own correlative in Light, Absolute and Re¬ 
lative* Even more boldly it proceeds to discuss the inter-relation- 
dhip between all. these, concepts} but only in mythic terms. How- 
•everj in all fairness to the Rg Vedic people it must be said that 
in some 7 remarkable ■passages, it has accepted that these are merely 
speculations, and that Truth} the final Truth, .is, and will remain} 
Unknowable; 

The centre-piece of Rg Vedic discussions on Time lies in the 
.figure of Tva§tr, who has two important functions. He is both 
Father of Time and Father of Life. The two functions cannot 
be entirely separated. Who Creates time creates life. But purely 
with a view to present a clear bicture of Tima and its evolution. 
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I .shall, in this paper, conccfltiratc attention on only that'hspeet of 
Tvastr’s' functions; merely touching upon his biological function 
wherever essential. The full tale of Tvastr as Father of Life, and 
son of Death also, will betold elsewhere. 

I have already shown in my earlier papers how Tvastr is just 
another name for Daksa. . This difference seems to. have been 
made by the Rg Veda to place emphasis on these two different 
functions, which is made clear by etymological analysis also. 
Tvastr’s POWER creates Time and Life, and as Daksa,. it co¬ 
operates with other Powers to cast on the world, (Earth and anta- 
riksa) light and darkness, (without darkness there can be no light.), 
through Agni, the Sun, the Moon,- the Naksatra6, the Adityas 
and so on. .. . • - 

gg Tvastr (of Daksa II) is a part Of the Primeval Light (Jyoti) 
and at the same time a part of the Primeval Darkness, Taina6. 
He and Aditi are conjoined m a sort of androgynous relationship. 
Jyoti is the Light above all lights, and the Life of-all lives* All 
this has already-been gone into in my earlier Studies. I am giving 
a brief resume of those discussions here merely< as an introduction 
to the next step in the creation of the Universe, and also to re¬ 
emphasize the fact that the concept of Jyoti, i6 the answer (amongst 
others) to the problem of Absolute Light.. , , 

The Rg Veda holds that Absolute Time merges into Absolute 
Light which is Jyoti. 

This is a very unique, and wonderfully imaginative solution 
to the problem, even if it be purely mythological and speculative. 
(Actually many Hindu saints aver that Jyoti is not just a concept, 
but a phenomenon experienced by themselves. But that is another 
matter). * 

The androgyne Aditi—Tvastr is the (mythically) personified 
form of Jyoti, and Vrtra of Tamas. Aditi is pure life mid light 
(earthly form), whereas Tvastr possesses a slight mixture of dark¬ 
ness and impurity (speaking in Absolute terms) in him. (Pure 
darkness in the world of time is Vrtra, the personified form of the 
Absolute tamas). Aditi-I is concerned with LIGHT, Order and 
Arrangement whereas Tvastr (as Daksa-f).has his powers-limited 
to creation (and Time) oniy. The Aditi-Tvastr complex as Jyoti 







is the repository of all life, order, time, earth, heaven and every¬ 
thing else vsrhen the Universe has retreated back into its shell. 

Tvastr is the repository of life and time (in the withdrawn 
state of the Universe). Creation begins when this deva releases 
them to become manifest in the world, as is mentioned in several 
Rg'Vedic myths. I shallconfine myself heie to those myths which 
concern his role in creation of time. In all the$e passages he is 
associated with the Rbhus, the-devas who had once been men. 

Before I proceed further, let me give at the outset, a succinct 
account of .Time as seen by the.Rg Vedic people, as will finally 
emerge from the detailed study. ; 

In the Rg Veda, Time is classified principally in two groups. 
First; is Absolute Time, which is merged in Jyoti. Second is Re¬ 
lative-Time or time as operative in the manifested world personified 
as Tvastiv • This again is divided into three sections, namely, Past 
Present and Future, personified as a group termed.Rbhus or Rbhava 
or Vibhaya or Vaja.. Each element^of this group, has its own indi¬ 
vidual designation, namely Vibhavan, Rbhuksan (or Rbhix) and 

vaja.- * . 

The R.V. symbol for time is a cup, and it is .said to be the cup 
fashioned by Tvastr because he is the Lord of Time. There are 
nearly-70 passages in the Rg Ved^ where Tvastr makes his appea¬ 
rance. Of these, about 18 deal with his role in the creation of 
time. 

* . ■ • i ‘ "' 

Verses 10.53.9, and 10 deal with the cup of Immortality. 

* BfWt 3TT:S5PT: fawtC TTOT WS5PTr 

^ q^gf ^ssrnw tlR 9%: 11 ’ 

( 10 . 53 . 9 ) 

faaw: TO ^sriF: 3T^TSc«r arFTf: II * 

‘ ■■ _ ■"/. ( 10 . 53 . 10 ) 

Translated: 

Tva?tr most deft of workmen, knew each magic art, - 
bringing most blessed'bowls that hold the drink of gods. 











> 
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His axe, wrought of good metal, he is.sharpening now, 
wherewith the radiant Brahmanaspati will cut.’ 

(10.53.9) 

* Now, O ye Sapient Ones, make ye the axes sharp wherewith 
ye fashion bowls to hold the Amrta. 

Knowing the secret places make ye ready that whereby 

the Gods have gotten immortality.’ .. 

w . (10.53.10) 

(The verses are fairly clear. Tvastr is about to create- time 
out of the Absolute Immortality, which has been so far kept in 
secrecy. For this, he has to ‘ cut up the Cup ’, and it is Brahmanas- 
pati,—a touch of priestly religion here,—who is fashioning t e 
axe wherewith it will be cut. The ‘ Sapient Ones ’ who wil carry 
out the act are the Rbhus.). ■ 


This Cup of Immortal (ETERNAL) time is referred to in other 
passages also, such as 1.110.5, 1.161.4, 4.33.5 and so on. In , 
Hymn 1.161 takes up the tale and proceeds further. Agm comf * 
to the Rbhus with a message from the gods telling them to m 
FOUR cups out of this primeval ONE, and promising th® m as 
reward their elevation to the status of devas (1.161.2). They p _ 
ceed to do so, as 1.161.3 tells us, by first * building’a cow, a hor 
und a chariot. • * • 


< 1 . 161 - 2 ) 

. srfa sg; ann?RR ar**'w - 

- §3: V aift » ’ 

■ ' ( 1 . 161 . 3 ) 

Translated: 

‘ The chalice that is single make ye into four: thus have 
the Gods commanded ; therefore, am I come. 

If, O Sudhanvan’s Children, ye.will do this thing ye shall 
participate in sacrifice with Gods.’ ^ 2 ) 
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‘ What to the envoy in reply ye spake, A courser must be 
. made, a chariot fashioned here, 

A cow must be created, and the Twain made young, when 
we have done these things. Brother, we return to you.’ 

• . - - . . . (1.161.3) 

(The chariot is for worlds time to move in, and the horse and 
cow are the sun and moon who will jointly keep time m ov i " 
The Rg Veda uses the terms ‘ bull ’, ‘ horse ’ and ‘ cow ’ as meta 
phors rather freely to signify many things, and indiscriminTcW 
?. e sun may be afiorsc or a cow (or a bull), and-so also the m 00 I 

The creation of the Sun,, and the ; Mopn,.is not the work of Rbhus 
matter.) Sni ’ a ' n ^ Aditi » > s aIso the -Adityas, helped in the 

How the three aspects of world time came into being i s clcnrlv 
expressed in 4.33.5, which is a very important Verse. y 

• ' 1 ‘ «*W**«nS -TOT ST-4fT ?fcT ffoIJrm sft TO- . ■ 

■ *n* ^ ^ W* : *: „ > 

' • • • • , ( 4 . 33 . 5 ) 

‘ Two beakers let us make^-thus said the eldest. Let us 
. make three, this was the younger’s sentence. 

. Four beakers let us make^thus spoke the youngest. 

I’vastr approved this rede of yours, O Rbhus.’ 

(4.33.5) 

(Making two beakeirs out of one, obviously is the first sten 
to creating world-time out of Immortal time. Three are made 
when the world-time is split into past, and present, and the addition 
ot tuture time makes four cups). Who are the eldest, younger 
an youngest Rbhus ? Tentatively let me say that they are Rbhuksan 
• « tif- a an f *3ja respectively. ; Principally, the reason for assign! 
ijKi. 1S ° ' er t0 them is based upon the feet that the 

R us are later on said (verse 4.34.9) to have not only got the 
accolade for their work from the devas, but were also appointed 
as expert artificers to them,. Rbhuksan (for Indra), Vibhvan (for 

is Sw, ), H nd .V? (f ° r the gods ^reUy). Moreover, Rbhuksan 
chieflnH d f flC i? Wth Indta ’ Wh ° is said to their leader'or 
baysteeds ^33*^)! ““ **“ *° taVe fasWoaed *« 
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I am fortified in my interpretation of the three cops (that is, 
cup 3 other than the first, which represents immortality, as represent¬ 
ing, past, present and future times, and linking them with Varuna, 
Indra, and other devas respectively) by verse 1.164.44-which reads : 

‘ SK^S^TT fk tnp ; q<*T 

fire# srfir w srfftr: qsifr ii ' 

( 1 . 164 - 44 ) 

Translated: 

‘ Three with long tresses show in ordered season. 

One of them sheareth when the year is ended, 

One with his powers the Universe regardeth : of one 
the sweep is seen, but not his figure.’ 

(1.164.44) 

Griffith has translated the * rtutha ’ of the text as ‘in ordered 
season ’, but it would be more consonant with the passage to trans¬ 
late it as * at the due or proper time ’, which meaning is usually 
attributed to it in various other passages. The ‘ Three with long 
tresses ’ here mean the three divisions of time (tress, ‘ kesinah ’ 
here meaning something ‘ drawn out, waving forth,’ etc.) ; the first 
is past time at the end. of which account is taken of things done, 
as, for example, Varuna does in the R.V. when he judges the actions 
of men ; the second is present time, when the ever-active Indra 
surveys with his powers the world of which he is lord; and the 
third is future time, about which we know nothing except that 
it will sweep down on us, the future events being entirely in the 
lap of the gods. 

Further details of the function and role of the Rbhus in setting 
the wheel of time in motion, and ensuring, with the help of other 
Powers, that it functions in an orderly and rhythmic manner will 
be discussed in the following studies in this Series. Now, we shall 
consider only what happened immediately after the Rbhus had 
made the four cups, and what functions still remained to Tvastr 
thereafter. 

The Rg Veda presents in very dramatic language the immediate 
results of the ‘ desecration of the cup of the devas.’ 


Verse 1.161,4 (2nd fine), for example says :, 

: ana rsst mg 

afc'frma# ir •/ 

(2nd line of 11614.) 

‘ Then, Tvastr, when he viewed the four wrought chalices, 
concealed himself among the Consorts of the Gods.’ 

(2nd lioe of Stanza 1.161.4) 

(There is also an astronomical connection with this myth which 
will be discussed in Studies in later Series.). 

It is even said, in 4.33.6, that Tvastr was 1 moved with envy \ 
Be that as it may, what happened was that, finding himself deprived 
of hi6 powers over Time, Tvastr turned his attention to his other 
function,' namely the generating of life on earth. The phrase 
‘concealed himself among the Consorts of the Gods’ implies 
this, but it is also very specifically and directly Stated, as for example,, 
in 3.4.9, or even better 1,188.9, which I quote : . 

,* prer srsw: srs3n?rt 

arrtpsni’ 

(M88.9) 

‘ Tvastr the Lord hath made all forms and all the 
cattle of the field ; 

Cause them to multiply for us.’ 

; (1.188.9) 

Even Yama and Yami (Yama is the first of mortals) were made 
consorts in the womb itself (10.10.5) by Tva§tr who ‘shapes all 
forms.’ Other exploits of his in this direction will be discussed 
in later studies. > 

As for the Rbhus, verse 1.161.5, which follows verse 1.161.4 
already quoted sums up matters ; 

* fJTnr trpt rsjt ua; sppfa; 3rfqf?|: 

8 TRT 'irnifh fpJWcT *RT BP#: IRTrT qrcsfa - : \\ ’ 





- As.Tvastr thus had spoken, Let us slay these men 
who have reviled the chalice, the drinking-cup of Gods, 

. They gave themselves new names when Soma juifce 
was shed, and under these new names the Maiden ; 

. . welcomed them.’ 

, (1.161.5) 

(The reference to Soma juice indicates that they had become 
devas, as already mentioned. Due to this, their function in regulaty 
ing time on earth was remitted to other hew powers, namely the 
Rtus, as we shall see later, which is what is meant by saying * they 
gave themselves new names.’ The Maiden here is Usas, who is 
not only the Dawn of every day, but more especially the Dawn of 
the New Year). 

Rbhus became devas as a reward for dividing Time into four 
sections (thus enabling the coming into being of Life), but before 
doing so, they had to spend a year on earth organising, with the 
aid of other devas, the three-elements-of time experienced in life, 
namely the past, the present and the future, so that everything 
functioned in an orderly and rhythmic manoer. How this was 
effected will be detailed in the following studies. Verses 4.33.4 
and 10 may serve as introductory material to this, better than 
other verses which also refer to the subject. They, read : 

sat ssseff sf anct&at sssrear srws: st: arftsrat 
sa; sTff: brst: ?nf*r: spflfa: arrra’ses btt$: i 

( 4 . 33 . 4 ) 


% f ft sm =S3j: ^sgsiT % BRST 

^ ^TS: qts SfSSlfs 3T^t *T fsW II 

( 4 - 33 . 10 ) 

Translated: 

* As for a year the Rbhus kept the Milch-cow, 
throughout a year fashioned and formed her body, 

And through a yearns space still sustained her brightness, 
through these their labours they were made immortal.’ 

( 4 . 33 . 4 ) 





‘ They who, made glad with sacrifice and. praises, wrought the 
Bays, hjs docile steeds, for Indra— 

Rbhus, as those who wish a friend to prosper, bestow 
us gear and growth of riches.’ 

(4.33.10) 

I will revert to the subject of Rbhus after first describing in 
the succeeding Study how the devas introduced the Principle of 
Order in Nature,/which governs also man’s relation with the Powers 
of Nature,, that is, in other words, with themselves. 





RG. VEDIC STUDIES III.2. 
RTA, VRATA AND DHARMA 


The Rg Veda uses three terms to describe order in nature, 
and man’s place therein^ They are rta, vrata, and dharma (sg^T, 
and q_4). Of these, . vrata and dharma have survived in. 
modem Indian languages, though with meanings differing to a 
greater or less extent from what they enjoy in the Rg Veda. On 
the other hand, the word rta is no longer to be seen ; it suffered, 
decay along with the Vedic language; its various meanings were 
distributed between the other two, namely vrata and dharma; 
one of its derivatives, namely rtu, has had a continuing existence 
into modem times, and its use in the Rg Veda will form the subject 
of a later study, the present one being concerned only with the 
other three, namely, rta, vrata and dharma. 

General Observations: 

In the Rg Vedic text itself, a clear distinction exists between 
the significance attached to these words, which, however, has not 
been fully appreciated by Western scholars, due to cultural differen¬ 
ces. The varying concepts underlying these words find no corres¬ 
ponding counterparts in the other cultures, and consequently 
there are no suitable words in the other languages to bring out the 
nuances in meaning. Commentators who have broken through 
the cultural barriers are able to escape this dilemma by elaborate 
discussions, whenever the words come up, but in translations of 
the texts, this device is not available. • Translators cannot resort 
to more than one or two words to convert single words in textual 
passages from one language to another. For example, Law,. 
Holy LaW, commandment, statute, Order, Truth, etc., are all 
indiscriminately used in English translations for all three words 
appearing in' the text; The result is that the reader finds the whole 
thing repetitive, dull, and lacking in sense. The spirit and message 
of the original is totally lost, and the accusation that the Rg Veda 
is, except for a few verses, just a collection of ‘ childish ’ (as Max. 
Muller called it) prattle, seems on the face of it, justified. 
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The three words, rta, vrata and dharma, are not synonymous, 
and to treat them as if they were so is to do grave injustice to the 
text. These are culture-laden words, with individual personalities 
of their own, each being a multifaceted unit. 

Rta occurs some 600 times in the Rg Veda, as against 129 of 
vrata and 52 of dharma. Quite obviously, the Rg Vedic people 
attached the greatest importance to the concepts underlying the 
word rta. These concepts are'indeed many, some being commonly 
shared with vrata, and others with dharma.. On about half-a- 
dozen occasions each, dharma and rta combine with ‘satyam’, 
which is the only word which, ordinarily finds an almost exact 
equivalent in the English language as 4 truth ’. But in these cases 
where'satyam (or its derivatives) is combined respectively with 
rta and dharma (or their derivatives), it assumes a significance 
which is brought out in the English translation by making the 
initial letter 4 1 ’ assume the capital form, namely T. Thereby it 
signifies something 4 eternal* permanent, etc., 4 lying outside the 
range of the created Universe, and of passing time. Otherwise, 
that is, when not appearing alongside the word 4 satyam the other 
three words signify concepts which are time-bound, having come 
into existence along with, of after creation, and subject to anni¬ 
hilation in the ultimate extinction of the Universe, a fate to which 
* satyam ’ as Truth, (with a capital T), is not subject. ' 

It will facilitate a .clear appreciation of the points that will 
be made in the discussion on which I will now embark if I explain 
at.the outset some of the basic ideas of the structure of the world, 
and its manner of functioning, which underly the Rg .Vedic thought 
and which find expression in the words, rta, vrata and dharma. 
My understanding of these ideas is reached, not by any a priori 
argument, but by a rigorous and detailed examination of the rele¬ 
vant textual material, as I will,show later on. I am not fitting 
facts into prc-co.nc5ived notions. I have reached the conclusions 
after exhaustive studies, but it would tax the patience of the most 
eager students of the Rg Veda if I were to ask them to first go step 
by step through the analysis before reaching the thread (or threads) 
which bring them together. 

Briefly put, my method has been to take each and every verse 
■(or stanza) where the words under discussion occur in the text, 







study them in their context, place them in separate groups, accord¬ 
ing to the ideas common to them, and then draw the final conclusion. 
To me, this seems to be the only way to penetrate the mind of the 
Rg Vedic people, who have, for whatever reasonit may be, thought 
it fit to couch their thoughts in language which mystifies us. It 
is true that in the 10th Mandala, and in some verses of the 1st 
Mandala also, these thoughts are somewhat more openly expressed, 
but it can be shown that these ideas are not unique to those sections 
only, but are to be found all over the other passages also. My 
studies reveal to me that the mythology-laden, mysterious passages 
say the same thing, though not in the same direct language, as 
the more ‘ metaphysical * ones. One thing, however, must be 
most emphatically expressed, even at the outset, that there is not 
one strand of thought but many, which intertwine in the text,, 
and it is one of the principal tasks of these studies to unwind and 
separate them. The historical or other reasons which have brought 
abput this syncretism are matters for separate examination. 

The questions which dominate the Rg Vedic thought in a 
manner almost leading to an obsession are simple: ‘What ia 
this world ; how did it come into being; what'was it like before- 
coming into existence, what Power or Powers govern it; how is 
it operated ; how did men and life originate, in what manner can- 
man relate himself to the governing Powers, and how finally can- 
man find Immortality, and escape the fearful prospect that death 
holds out to him ? ’ 

These are simple, questions, asked by every man in every Society.. 
But there are no - final answers^ simple or otherwise. The' Rg. 
Vedic people naturally have their answer, or rather many an$wers,. 
but it is quite clear that they themselves are conscious of the in¬ 
adequacy of their own answers. Nevertheless, they have made 
their views available to mankind. It requires extra-ordinary 
effort to understand what they say, but when it is fully understood, 
the effort required to do *so is found to be eminently worthwhile.. 

In Study numbered 2, in the FIRST Series (Rg Vedic Studies 
1.2, ‘ Jyoti in the Rg Veda ’), I had pointed out that the Rg Vedic. 
view of the Universe is a unique one, where Iyoti and its shadow* 
Tamas, are in eternal monistic-dualistic co-existence. This view 
persists throughout the Rg Veda, even if presented in different 




symbolic expressions, such as Hiranyagarbla and so on. In my 
studio numbers 3 to 5 of the same FIRST Series, I have developed 
s theme further, as the Rg .Veda goes on to-describe how Agni 
10 a .P d thereafter, India and the Adityas, to create 

* ^aven and antariksa, night and day, sun, moon and stars. 

. , Prosmrt- - Study, and this third Series in which it appears, 

no 6 H P , e deve J°P men ts f r °ni where the first series ended. . I 
.aiJT n- .. ^ose passages which explain how nature functions, 
r<'Cfv^T> C ^ 1 1 ^ n J 0 * )e^a * es, as a ^ so what arc the Powers and who the 
form W °, , evas are - How man and life came into being will 
-cu'<iirYn<r , sa ^[ act of a later series, but man also enters into the dis- 
•devasY fn!?*' ls . series » since his relationship with the Powers (and 
-of natural f ^ mtegral P^ 1 * of t he thesis delineating the operations 


.governed the Rg Vedip peoplc ’ everything in nature is 

the dev^ them? f° Whlch even the devas are sub ject, even though 
drawn from ?? ar ®. endo »r ed with, or rather, to use a term 
•over define? aaolher discipline,, ‘delegated’ sufficient powers 
is noti<Sht an s f CifiC Operati ° nS - Hme a certain ambivalence 

Overlapping.of con- 

•offiytor ^ 1 ^? 6611 ? e three words rta ’ vrata wd dharma, but 
certain limited extent and in separately identifiable manner. 

ofrtat P ?? em . arises from th£ question : ‘What is the nature 

the problem ft “ 0 “ the *** , cither t0 notica or meet 

opeStibS n + 1 l SOmething g,ven ’ a regulatory process in natural 

how didTt f^t next i UeStion follows na turally, namely, 
Rg Veda ? C ,° me 133X0 is taken XTi(>m notice- of by the 
logical Elutions are-offered. First is a mytho- 

viSvwhich Hn d he Se 1 COnd a natural one - R is the mythological 

to showiL^”^ i ^™“ alpassa S K > b «* 1 > e '«is« v eryevid«,oe 

and so emoreTS ’ R * V ^ r,,s ™ re not 1®“ 1 »pny with it, 
ges the second, namely the Law of Nature view. 

^on^,?ndtW ^, 1 ?wZ ° f m logically S* ves rise t0 the vrata 
definite and d c Wi?H the T?T diBs3rtmt ’ and each has its own 
by the other, I tho y t et S< J r ? b ! wWch are *<* fuUy shared 

•always: What the*? •!, ^^h to mamtain the difference 
these are mil be disctSssed shortly. They are 
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complex, and elaborate, and being dependent, upon mythological 
thought'and expression* lean heavily on jsymbolismi 

The Law of Nature view is much less simple, and here a certain 
amount of overlapping does occur between dharma and rta. • 

Dharma■: 

From the.time of the Rg Veda onwards, dharma has .become 
an integral part of all religious thought, whether Hindu (Vedic 
or Agamic), or Buddhist or Jain. It is the one word, which along 
w ith ■ fcarma ’ is to be found on the lips of every Hindu to-day, 
and also many. Indians not belonging to that faith. .. .. 

In the process it has gathered various meanings but most of 
them appear in an incipient stage in the Rg Veda. 

Dharma personified as a deva (Dharmaraja of later times) 
appears in Rg Vedic Verse 8.35.13. In die so-called"* Funeral 
Hymn ’, the word seems to signify dharma as the deva of death 
to be followed by the dead on the pdth to heaven (Verse 10.56.3). 
(Yama in later Hinduism is Dharmarajl, and iS the judge' of human 
actions). This is even more clear in 10.16.3, where a man, after 
death, is said to go to earth or heaven according to the merit of 
his actions in life. I cannot, at this stage, pass, on without referr¬ 
ing to 1.55.3, where karma and dharma appear in "the same verse 
in a manner which seem to establish a link- between.the two. The 
two sections, of the verse addressed to Indra rea.d * maho' npnanasya 
dharmanam irajyasi ’ and * viSvamai ugrah karmane purohitah ’ 
It seems to me that Indra’s power is attributed to his having 
accumulated more dharma than others due to his deeds. 
(However, other translations are also possible and have in fact I 
must, confess, been generally adopted.) 

Dharma as custom or tradition appears in a few passages 6»oh 
as 3 17 1 (where the ritual worship of Agni is said to be an ancient 
custom,’dharma), and 3,17.5. Verses 1.16443 and 50 are even 
more clear in this respect, and 10.90.16 (from the Purusa Sukta) 
talks of the sacrifice of a victim as the * earliest holy custom, 
(dharma). 

There is a touch of the belief in the natural quality of things, 
that is to say, the concept that things are what they are because 
2 





&at~is their nature (dharfeh),*ih Verses such hs 8 . 6 . 20 , 1.159.3, 
5.15.2, 9.97.12 and 1 so on. Perhaps the best example of this is 
the second line of 3.60.6. 

* tat t sntsfw: n 

(2nd line of 3.60 6) 

, * These homes wherein we dwell have turned themselves 

to thee,—-devotions to the 'devas, as laws of men ordain * 

. : ' • (2ndline of 3.60.6) 

Here vrata manilsah has "been translated as laws of men %. 
that is, ‘ custom or tradition of men \ I think ‘this is not 
the exact import of the verse, which seems to -signify that it is 
the ‘ nature * (dharma) of men to turn to devas. 


- Verse 5.15.2 is equally interesting: 

•* gw gntdrT wft srr% ‘rcJr fwssrftpr 

:gw §gg: gg «rt# ercrcrrn arfir ilr wst: n ’ 

(5.15.2) 

Translated ■- c.:. • • ■ 

* By holy Law they kept supporting Order, by help of 
Sacrifice in loftiest heaven,— 

' They who attained with bom men to the unborn, 
men seated on that stay, heaven’s firm sustainer.’ 

r . . , (5.15.2.) 

v. i i ' . * - • • ‘ 

(The translation* it must be accepted, is somewliat stilled). 

* > •. - . 

(it is dharma which sustains the heaven, and it is for this purpose 
that the (rtena) rituals are conducted so that the rta, the regulat¬ 
ing powers, may function. Here, we see the ritualists’ attempt 
to link his rites with the dharma, or nature’s laws, as if without 
t ^ e performed by him, nature would collapse. Here is, in 
R 3 ^ as ^ nt ® ta 8 e > what develops in due course as the spirit of the 
ntTu !? 1 86611011 of the Vedas, which assumes for the sacrifice- 
e power to order the devas about.) 

*l °^ C 6xtl ® mel y interesting verse, which I would like 
o discuss, but do so here with some hesitation* as the 









symbolisms appearing in it have to be gone into very thoroughly. 
The verse 9.97.12 reads: 

* BrftT fjpnfvr jfrrc: vipr 

?§: anfpT SR^sqT SST f«TT: 0T®T?T ffpfV Bp^ II ’ 

( 9 - 97 . 12 ) 

Translated: 

‘ Clothed in pleasant radiance su'ted to the seasons, 
the sportive Indu flows purified, reaching 
the gods with its juice ; the ten fingers guide 
it to the elevated fleece.’ 

' . ' (9.97.12) 

(I have preferred Wilson’s translation here, as being more 
true to the text. The ‘ flowing Indu ’ is the moon, whose radiance 
•changes with the seasons, as any one can see even now. The 
‘elevated fleece’ is the sky, and ‘the ten Angers’ constitute the 
Universe; the underlying symbolism ,of this concept requires 
some detailed explanation which I shall provide elsewhere. The 
metaphors and similies adopted by the composer are those adopted 
in the Soma ritual. Given these comments, we pan see how the 
Natural Law concept operates and how the resort to myths is 
abandoned here.) I can also appeal to verses ty.l.l and ,9.110.4, 
which clearly indicate that the path of Soma (here the Moon) is 
governed by ‘ dharma’, a purely: naturalistic concept, free of 
myths. ’ • ; 

About 39 of the remaining verses in which * dharma ’ appears 
are devoted to assigning, powers of control over nature and the 
•world to various devas. Only Soma, Indra-, Varuna, Mitra, Savitar, 
Agni and Vayu have this privilege. Mythology appears here, 
and the concept of devas exercising control and regulating matters 
is similar to that which prevails with rta. Dharma and rta come 
close here, the former applying to the overall situation, and the 
latter to the parts which make up the whole. 

There is, however, still onC Very important facet of - dharma 
-which distinguishes it from rta even in the Rg Veda. As . we will 
see later, rta emerges from Aditi and Daksa, as a Power which 
this couple release when the world came into being. This is mytho¬ 
logy. Dharma, however; is dependent upon no inythic 'devas. 
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•It6 birth, and existence are natural. The verse which makes this 
abundantly clear is 10.170.2, which reads : 

* gsp q re r s gra' q tnfrr vm ScU 

5Tfr BHJTSfT II » 

(10170.2) 

Translated: 

‘ Radiant, as high Truth, cherished, best at winning 
strength,' 

Truth based upon the statute that supports the heavens. 

He rose, a light, that kills Vrtras and enemies, best 
slayer of the Dasyrn, Asuras and foes.’ 

. ; . (10.170.2) 

(In spite of the unsatisfactory nature of the translation, the 
essential points are clear enough. The verse tells us whence Indra’s 
strength is derived* and what he did with it. Leaving aside the 
latter aspect which belongs to the category of myths, we find that 
the mightiest bower in the. Universe is dharman, and it sprang 
out of ,‘jyoti *. No mythology here, but a most brilliant idea !) 

Rta: 

I now turn to rta 

The material concerning rta to be found in the Rg Veda is 
so vast that it would require a large volume by itself to discuss 
all of them. As I have already explained, there are 600 verses 
in which the word occurs at least once, and in many of them, 
there are multiple references also. The range of topics covered 
by tiie term is very wide. To coinpress all this in one brief study 
is impossible: I have necessarily to. limit ihyself only to the most 
important facets, and to a select number of supporting verses which 
provide theevidenoe. - 

There is plenty of evidence in the text to show that much debate 
had taken place amongst the rsis themselves in regard to nature,, 
origin, etc. of rta. Hymn 1,105 by itself, in verses 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
12 and 15, furnishes much material.. Verse 4 asks;; * Where i6 
the ancient yta ? Who is its new dispenser ?’ yerse 5 goes further : 
* What count’ ye'ias rta and what as unrta ? Where is my ancient 
-call (belief).?’ Verse {5.'has another problem : ‘ What is the basis. 






for rta?’ and ‘What are the obstructidhs that Ge in the path of 
one who wishes to travel to Afyaman (the saviour)?’ 'Verse 15 
makes a positive averment: ‘It is Varuna who makes the holy 

prayer.Let sacred worship-rise anew (to him).’ Hymns 

10.124 and 4.42 estabUsh this further; the former refers to a dispute 
as to whether it is Agni hr Indra who has the superior rta, and the 
latter to a similar one as between Indra and Varuna. (Quite 
obviously behind these debates on concepts Ges the more immediate 
question as to which of these devas takes precedence in the relevant 
rites, involving the prestige, power and income of the disputing 
priests.) . 

All aspects of rta are explained in terms of myths, in contrast 
to ‘ dharma ’. The coming into being of rta from Daksa and 
Aditi is explained best in verses 10.65.8 and.6.16.35, and it is linked 
with the birth of the Lord of Rta, who in the former case is deemed 
to be Agni, and in the latter, Varuna. In the latter case (6.16.35), 
it is said that Agni, as soon as he was bom, (by a mythological 
incestuous relationship between his Father’s Father and his Mother, 
the meaning of which has already been explained by me in- my 
Studies in the FIRST Series) was installed in the seat of Rta, thus 
becoming its Lord, and Dispenser. On the other hand,- in r verse 
10.65.8, it is Varuna to whom such Power over rta is passed on. 
This appears to .be a reference to the dispute between Agni and 
Varuna as to who is to be the Lord of rta. (Vide comments above 
on hymn 10.124.). 

While there are a few verses which favour Varuna’s authority, 
the bulk of the passages assert Agni’s supremacy.. The best argu¬ 
ment in favour of Varuna is to be found in 5.66.1, where Varuna 
is identified with rta itself, by the statement that * Varuija’s Form 
is rta ’. But, in over 50 or 60 verses, it is Agni who is assured of 
his authority. He is the ‘Primeval Germ of Rta’ in 9.68.5, as 
also in 10.5.7. I quote the latter verse : 

« 3RGT W HcT *T TTilSsfpFT qtFRU «rnpr 
arfui: § 5T: 5FFTS3TJ: sgSTCT 3# jfWf §3: II * - 
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‘Not being, Being in the highest heaven, in Aditi’s 

bosom and in Daksa’s birthblace, 

Is Agni, our first bom of Holy Order, the Milch-cow 
and the Bull in life’s beginning.’ 

/. • (10.5.7) 

(The Holy Order is rta, and Agni is ah androgyne here.) 

‘ Besides’being their guide, Agni is the TONGUE of the devas 
as many verses including 6.21.11, assert. The term ‘tongue’ 
here does not refer to the flames of the sacrificial free, as is assumed 
by commentators ; it is a symbol for the concept that the command¬ 
ments or regulations of the other devas are communicated to men 
only , through Agni- (It is . through Agni’s power that sound, 
and speech, including the sacred aksara, and music, are all produced, 
and Agni as Vayu carries them (8.26.21) from, person to person, 
including the devas. These matters will be gone into by me in 
detail, quoting chapter and verse, in studies of later series.) In 
1.36.19, it is Manu who .established Agni as a light of rta for all 
men. 


The Rg Veda has another approach also to the problem of 
the origin of rta. In verses 10.190.1, this is attributed to Agni’s 
birth, but here the form in which Agni comes as rta is the result 
of./ tapas’. Whose tapas this is is not clear, but from 10.137.4, 
we may take it that it is the first ‘ Muni ’ whose tapas produced 
this..result. 10.187.1 also talks of tapas’ producing Agni, but 
there the purpose is causing fertility and creating progeny. (I 
shall at the appropriate place in a later Study produce evidence 
to show that this first Muni is Rudra. Mandala 10 is usually 
sfated by-scholars to be a. later innovation. I do not go into the 
question here, but shall merely point out. that the term ‘ Muni’ 
appears, in 8.17.14 as also m 7.56.8. The whole subject requires 

a detailed analysis to ascertain how this strand of thought has 
entered into the Rg Veda.) 


Agni, then, is finally accepted as the undisputed Lord of rta, 
and he has his seat at the centre of the Universe (7.60.5, 3.54.6, 
4.1.12, and so on.). 

f e 

* S’ srsni fqqan qfat rfts ll * 

(1st line of 4.112) 
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Translated: • - . - - 

VWondrousIy first he rose aloft, defiant, in the Bull’s ‘ 
lair, the home of Holy Order.’ • . 

. (1st line of 4.1.12) 

(‘ He ’ here is Agni who is also called the Bull.) 

Though he is the Lord of rta, and its supreme Dispenser, Agni 

* achieves results by delegating powers to various other devas, such 
as Soma, Vayu, ASvins, Maruts, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, Pusan, 
Visnu, Sarasvati, Indra, Gandharva, (who this is will be explained 

• in a later study), Brhaspati, Heaven and Earth and 60 on. It is 
impossible to quote all the relevant verses; they are so many 
and a selection will not do full justice. However, I give as samples, 
1.23.5,4.42.4, 10.47.6, 5.57.8, 6.55.9, 10.80.6, and so on. 

. * . r *■ 

Each deva has a specified sphere of action where the rta assigned 
to him is to be applied. Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman control 
the paths of the Sun, Moon, Stars and day and night, (they are 
said also to decide the . time when worship is to be conducted— 
8.27.19.). Sarasvati or. Vak controls voice, speech or music, 
Brhaspati, prayers, Gandharva, marriage, Indra, ;daikness and 
light, and so on. Sometimes, they are 6aid to act as charioteers 
in the matter.. Agni is the; best of charioteers (5.7.3 fox example), 
but Pusan, and Varuna are also charioteers. 

The priests who were well-versed in all this lore, are the Angi- 
rases (10.67.2, 1.71.3, 5.12.6, and so on), who are in fact the Rg 
Vedic astronomers, as testified by verses such as 3.31.9. 

► ■■ ■ ■' • : • . '■ ■ ■ 

It is time I explained what is the nature (or essence) of rta in 
the view of the Rg Veda, which does not say it in so many words, 
but gives sufficient indications from which we may draw appropriate 
inferences. I lead off with verse 10.85.1 : 

* UTifydi sft: 

BtBs erfa f«ra: li ’ 

( 10 . 85 . 1 ) 

‘ Truth is the base that bears the earth ; % Surya are 
the heavens sustained; . 
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By Law the Adityas stand secure ; and Soma holds his 
place in heaven’ ......... 

(10.85.1) 

(‘ Law ’ here refers to rta.) 

Verses 4.23.8, 9 and 10 cover the whole range. 

- sg gg r isfta: sswf |str: em): ii ’ 

- (4.23.8) 

• ‘sgaRr-safr sreonf^ aftr 3 #* %r srjt *rifir 

3B& STOT £50 5R%?T *TR: sg?f BIT II 

(423.9) 

‘ ssa ^ur*: mi sga*ii. g&r; g^sur: 3 ; 

srctht 3^4) sg^mr tfa «tt?t |fr% 11 ’ 

r ' ; ' - " ■ (4.23.10) 

,- - * Eternal Law hath varied food that Strengthens; thought of 
. S , - eteraaLLaw removes, transgressions. 

The praise-hymn of eternal Law, arousing, glowing, 
hath oped tfee. deaf ears of the living.’ 

. ' (4.23.8) 

.. . * Firm-seated are eternal Law’s foundations ; in its 

fair form are many splendid beauties. 

By holy Law long lasting,food they bring us ; by holy 
Law have cows come to our worship.’ ‘ 

' . " (4.23.9) 

‘ Fixing eternal Law he, too, upholds it; swift moves 
the might of Law and wins the booty. 

To Law belongs the vast deep Earth and Heaven : Milch- 
kine supreme, to Law their milk they render.’ 

(4.23.10) 

(Griffith could well have used the word f rta’ as such in his 
translation, instead of trying to render it into *F.n g li g h as ‘eternal 
Law \ Provided we realise that the terms ‘ food ’, * cows ’, ‘ booty ’, 
milk , etc. are being used in a symbolic sense, we have here as 
good a description ,pf the nature and powers of rta, as we can 
find anywhere else.) 










Rta is that which introduces order into created (by Tvastr 
and the Rbhus) time, keeps up the rythm of life, and brings into 
existence the seasons. 

* gRsrsTT ara; srotr ^ qfc ?rt 
err gen: bp% famra: ara nrarrTsr f^r%: ? <re$: ii ’ 

( 1 . 164 . 11 ) 

‘ Formed with the twelve spokes, by. length of time, ' 
unweakened, rolls round the heaven, this wheel of during 
Order. Herein established, joined in pairs together, seyen 
hundred Sons and twenty stand, O Agni.’ 

(1.164.11) 

(This verse will be discussed in great detail in a later Study.) 
Vrata, Rta and Rituulsi 

- The clever Angirasa priests who, as mentioned earlier, were 
the astronomers who discovered these facts, and developed the 
theory of fta, proceeded to find a practical use for these ideas, 
and for this theory of rta.- They linked it with another doctrine, 
tended ‘ vrata ’, as verse 3.4.7 tells us: - 

‘ tsjir ftarcr stout fa ^ ssmr: 

sgar % siTf: aif ?r?r gssqr: qlsupm ii ' 

( 3 . 4 . 7 ) 

* I crave the grace of heaven’s two chief Invokers : 
the seven swift steeds joy in their wonted manner.' 

These speak oftruth, praising the truth eternal," 
thinking on Order as the guards of Order.’ 

. • • (3.4.7) 

The * two chief Invokers * could be Agni and Vanina ; Griffith 
translates * sapta prk?asa ’ of the text as ‘ swift steeds ’, and Wilson 
as * offerers of oblations ’, which is certainly much better. But to 
me, it appears that the term refers to * hymns of praise ’, which 
quite obviously ought to be more pleasing to these dgvasv Powers, 
than material oblations. As for (prksasah), I must quote the- 
dictionary to say that it means food, oblation, ‘ something 
pleasing to reoeive ’ and so on. 

Agni and Varuna being the' chief lords of rta, th£ verse in effect 
means that the priests have conjoined this concept with that of 



..‘vrata -which Grifihh unfortunately translates as, and makes 
,it outjto hej ‘eternal.Law’, He wquld.have done better by using 
the term as it is, without translation. The nature and other aspects 
of ‘vrata ’ will be gone into later, but first let us see in, what maimer 
and why this linkage has been effected. 

- First of all, rta was personified, and made into a deva, Rta 
(10.66.4), and given the same status as any other deva, but being 
derived from Agni, the foremost deva, Rta in turn acquired Agni’s 
characteristics and Power; The other devas now have to obey 
Rta (7-.56.12, the MarUts), (5.80.1—Dawn), (8.75;5—Savitar), 
(Indra—10.73.5) and; (Rbhus—1.161.9), to quote only a few 
examples. Agni himself is subject to this Rta (1.79.3). 

The next step was to equate Rta with the rites. In innumerable 
verses this equation is stressed, and for each deva is formulated 
a rite, the performance of which is supposed to control the opera¬ 
tions of that deva. Thus, the Maruts exercise the rta assigned 
to them in their sphere of power in favour of the man who worships 
them properly in the prescribed rite (10.78.2), and similarly the 
Dawns (7.39.1), ASvins (10.143.1), the Fathers (10.15.1) (pitr) 
and so on , Agni unites the devas with their respective ‘ patnis ’ 
(1.14.7), the paradigm for all human marriages, which also now 
come within the scope of Rta (10.5.2.). And as for sex and sexual 
cohabitation, Agastya demonstrates the power of rta and rites 
in hymn 1.179, and Yama appeals to Rta, when he contemplates 
incest (1Q.10.4). Finally, Immortality, the supreme asprations 
of the Rg Vedic people, as indeed of all human beings, can be, achie¬ 
ved, if the proper rite which possesses the necessary rta is performed 
(£59.4). A rite, any rite, which is not performed in the proper 
manner, results in Agni’s noose falling on the wrong-doer (10.87.11.). 


Such is the .power of the rite (as conducted by the priests). 
When vrata (which is in the main a personal worship of the indi¬ 
vidual) is linked to it, the combination gains strength which is 
the automatic regulatory mechanism over what came iuto being 
when the Universe emerged out of Aditi and Daki-a. 

Vrata: 

With vrata, man enters into the picture. Rta by itself was 
conqqmed Qifi^^ith the divine-Powers and their impact on the 


'2j££77 \V% 
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natural oruer of things^ what we to-day would call nature. Vrata 
on the. other hand was the means through which man established 
a relationship with the devas administering the world of nature 
so that by this form of worship he could ensure that things went 
in his favour, the way he wanted them to go. Vrata did not bring 
the devas under men’s control; on the contrary, he recognised their 
supremacy (subject only to the hierarchy that prevails within their 
world), and humbly solicited their grace. / 

The Angirases made the situation more complex by linking 
rta (the principle of order) with Rta, the deva, who was made 
subordinate to the sacrificial rituals, thus bringing the other devas 
also, under their control. That was their, the devas ’, vrata. Now 
the man who practised the vrata form of worship could strengthen 
his case by submittiog himself to the sacrificial rituals, to which 
the devas had also necessarily to submit. .' ‘ 

The first thing we have to note here is that a vrata is in its simplest 
sense a form of worship which men, as individuals,, offered to the 
devas of their choice. It is a simple individualistic form of wor-. 
ship, free of the elaborate devices of the sacrificial ritual. There 
are not many verses which could be quoted in evidence of this. 
Quite obviously, it would not have.been to the interest of the 
redactors of the Rg Veda, when the verses were brought together 
in the great synod of fsis, to have left any such evidence, as the 
vrata coroept stands basically contrary, to the sacrificial'rites. 
Nevertheless, some verses seem to have escaped from the keen 
eye of the revisioners, or perhaps they had to let them remain, 
either because the proponents of the vrata required it,.or because 
the vrata worship had already taken too strong a hold amongst 
the Rg Vedic people to be-eliminated altogether. 

Verse 1.93.8 is one example of a passage givinng us a glimpse 
into the true nature of a vrata: 

« u: BFfWfrn 

<mr arftf: arepr ^ rafvii-V 

(1.93.8) 

‘ Whoso with oil and poured oblation honours, with god- 
devoted heart, Agni and Soma—Protect his 
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- sacrifice (!), preservehim from distress, 

... • - grant to.the sacrifice* (!) great felicity’. 

....'• • (1.93.8) 

(Griffith has done a disservice by first of all translating ‘ vratam ’ 
in the second line as sacrifice, and secondly by introducing the 
word ‘ sacrificer ’ in the same line, for which he has no authority 
in the text, where a simple him * is all that’is warranted or at 
the best ‘that man’. These irregularities have resulted in the 
main points of the verse being missed.) 

■ What is specially being; stressed in the verse are two things. 
Firstly, a man must have, while-conducting his vrata, his heart 
wholly directed to the divine, and secondly, the ritual needs only 
oil and ghes (‘poured oblations) to the chosen deity (perhaps 
there was an idol), but no more, certainly not the fire and the 
elaborate recitations and acts of the sacrificial rite. A vrata is 
as simple as that. 

How is a ‘ vrata worship ’ conducted ? Verses 3.59.2 and 3 
fell us something about it: 

‘ jt m fw arcg sr?resrpT ?r: ^ artf^r fwsrfa 

** 5^'’’T «T q*T 3T$: jf II.* 

( 3 - 59 - 2 ) 

‘ 8J*pft^Rr: ^c5*IT. *T^cr: ^Fwr- 3JT 

3*rsfia , jra': ^4 fnaren gsnu) i i ’ 

«• ‘ ' (3 59 - 3 ) 

Translated: • • 

‘ Foremost he he who brings thee food, O Mitra, who 
strives to keep thy sacred Law, Aditya. ’ 

• He whom thouhelpest ne’er is slain or conquered, on him, 
from near or far, falls no affliction.’ 

(3.59.2) 

‘ Joying in sacred food and free from sickness, with knees 
-bent lowly on the earth’s broad surface, 

'Following closely the Aditya’s statute, may we remain in 
Mitra’s gracious favour.’ 

(3.59.3) 




(The vrata to Mitra. is observed by taking only sacred food, 
keeping good healthyperhaps yoga is meant * here—^and falling 
on bent knees before Mitra—quite likely, here also an idol of a 
picture was before’the wqt6hip]ber. This form of -worship was 
perhaps observed, pot only in the yrata.to Mitra, but also to .other 
•devas.) . , 

Vratas are observed in people’s houses. Verse 3.60.6 which 
X have quoted earlier in another context says so. Addressing 
the Rbhus, Indra, Vaja and Saci, the vrata, observer says : ‘ Ihese 
homes wherein we dwell have turned themselves to thee,’ In 
1.183.3** the Alvins are similarly called to the house of theperson 
who is observing a vrata for his well-being and to get progeny. 

Many are the devas who come to the aid of the people who 
observe their vratas. The most popular deva seems to be Soma 
{here obviously the Moon), as verse £.35.6 indicates with admirable 
brevity. 

. . * • o 

* 51 % ^sr: srare 451: 

3 • (9.35.6) 

‘ On. the worship of whom all men fix their thoughts, 
the lord of pious acts, the purifier, the possessor of 
abundant wealth 

‘I have adopted Wilson’s translation as being cleairer than 

Griffith’s'. The ‘ purifier here refers to the Full Moron.)- 

Having very strictly kept the vows made in the vrata to Vanina, 
-the pious man in verse 3.54.18 appeals to Aryaman and Aditi to 
give him progeny, and thus fulfil the object for which the vow 
was taken. Similarly, in the course of keeping the vow or vrata 
to Brhaspati, a man says (2.23.6) 

« csr Tfrn: <pr want 

( 2 . 23 . 6 ) 

‘ Though art our keeper, wise, preparer of our paths; we 
for thy service, sing to thee with hymns of praise. 

Brhaspati, whoever lays a snare for us, him may his 
evil fate, precipitate, destroy.’ 


(2.23.6) 
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_ It is possible, through the polser attained by a vrata, to destroy 
trfher people (10.166.4). There-is information in 10.114.2 that 
vratas referredto therein are observed in secrecy (guhyesu vratesu)’ 
Verse 6.14.3 describes how people who observe vrata are looked 
after by devas'at the expense of those who do not. The vow to- 
Maruts gets boons (1.166.12), which even Indra cannot take away, 
for the Maruts have been endowed with powers covering the 
entire field which falls under the sway of Aditi from whom the y 
derive their-power through vrata. 

Even devas obtain their power by keeping vratas or vows. 
Varuna~and Surya, for example; derive their power by strictly 
observing vows (vratas) which they have made to Indra (1.101.3). 
(This is quite obviously a partisan view). Varuna is an awesome 
deity. He has a noose for non-observers of his vrata ; this vrata 
is most powerful when observed in the night since Varuna is lord 
of' the night. Verse 8.41.7 says how even the other devas are 
subject to this rule : 

•* V: 3tt$ 3Tc$: arTs^ihr ftroqr snqrfq Tjut 
qfc apnfr jtoi; qqwsu ^tt: 3r$ qq qqqf • 

bfh% qir ii * 
(8.41-7) 

‘He wraps these regions as a robe ; he contemplates 
the tribes of .Gods, and all the works of mortal men. 

Before the home of Varuna all the Gods follow 
his decree.’ 

(8.41.7) 

(Varuna’s robe is the dark sky, and his home is the night.) 

These are a few out of the 130 or so verses which deal with 
vrata indicating it as a special form of worship, (the taking of, 
and observing vows to attain various objectives) adopted by men 
and devas. (Devas seek only power; men’s desires, however, 
are varied.; they extend to progeny, destruction of enemies, wealth, 
security, happiness in marriage, long life, immortality, and so on.) 

I feel convinced with this mass of evidence before me that the 
sacrificial rites described in the Yajur Veda and the Brahmanas 
were, as far as the Rg Veda is concerned, in existence, if at all. 
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•only side by side with the vrata form of worship, which perhaps 
rose earlier than the former. At any rate, the vrata worship has 
outlasted the Vedic rituals. On the other hand, by the time the 
Rg Vedic redactors had taken up their task, a new religious practice, 
namely tapas, had become established as we find from some of the 
verses which I have quoted. 

Whatever be the form of worship, whether tapas or vrata or 
yajna, the basic concept which validates them is the doctrine of 
■rta, the orderly process in nature. The difference lies in the view 
taken on how this order is maintained,.whether in a purely mechani¬ 
cal way, or by Powers operated by devas, which is a serious matter, 
for on this depends the methods and procedures which man should 
adopt to achieve his objectives. Rta is .in turn subsumed under 
dharma. 





... _ . . . . RG VEDIC STUDIES 

: -STUDY NO. HI.3. 

RBHUS 

, .T^® term.’ Rbhii.is an. artificial, manufactured word, formed 
_by putting together the two. words,' * r ’, meaning ‘ to go, to move ’ 
and ‘ bhu ’ from ‘ bhQ ’, which, as a substantive (noun) (feminine), 
mrsans ‘ world V earth’, ‘creation’, and'as verbal root, ‘to be, 
to become, to happen, to come to pass’, etc. The authors who 
nmde up this word had undoubtedly in their mind the concept 
of something ‘moving, going along, happening, changing, etc.’ 
The myths formed round this word make it clear that what they 
nad in mind was the factor, or power, which we call Time which 
is eternally moving, and in the process changing the face of every- 

SfoyTngthlm eW Snd f ° rm3 ’ n0UTislling them “d finally 

The R.V. people used the metaphor (or svmbol) of a cup to re¬ 
present time, as I have already mentioned in Study III i C n Tvastr, 
Father-time, for whom Infinity (or the timeless Time, which 
constitutes Immortality) was a sort of Cup. The Rbhus make FOUR 
of ^ hls original ONE, the four representinglmmortality (In¬ 
ti 111 ^’ ou the one hand, and the past, present and future of created 
™ ^ °? her \ As a P reUmina ry, they had also fashioned 
V** not T t0 m ° ve m ’ and buUt U P the sun and moon, 

9ve rm ,o the flow of ,ime - (s,udy ni 1 m r 

of S'.” “ “““'““‘■“T llere ™ tha * ,ht R.V. speaks elsewhere 
of the sun and moon bemg created by Aditi and Daksa Such 

L^ U~”L„ns'Se„,r ° f 

Jj** te * c * larac ^ r ’Stic to be noted about the Bbhus is their 
am aasocattou with both Indra and Rudra. As far as Indm 
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is concerned, Macdonell has covered the-subject in- the following 
terms: . • 

* They are very frequently invoked to come to the sacrifice 
(4.34.1 & 3, 4.37.1) and to . drink the Soma juice (4.34.4, 
4.36.2 and 7.48.1). Being high in heaven they are be sought 
to come to the Soma in the lower abodes (4.37.3). In this 
they are generally associated with Indra (3.60.4, 5 and .6, 
4.33.3,4.34.6 and 4.35.7), a few times with the Maruts (f.20.5, 
1.111.4 and 4.34.11), and' once with the Adityas,' Savitr, 
Mountains and Rivers (4.34.8). In other respects also they 
are closely connected with Indra. .They are Indna-like 
(4,37.5) and Rbhu is like a new Indra (1.110.7).. With Indra 
they help mortals to victory (4.37.6) and are invoked with 
him to crush foes (7.48.3). They are said to have obtained 
the friendship of Indra by their skilful work (3^60.3,4:35.7 & 9); 
for it is they who fashioned his steeds. In the hymns devoted 
to their praise, they are rarely invoked with gods other than 
Indra, there being .only, one such passage .(4.34.8) in which 
Indra is not mentioned as. well. Indra’s connexion With 
them is indeed so characteristic, that he is, like the eldest 
of the triad, called ‘chief of the.Rbhus’ (‘rbhuksan’), a 
term also two or three-times applied to.Indra’s associates, 
the Maruts.’ (p. 131 of Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology). 

, On the other hand, Macdonell has also pointed out (in the 
same page) that the Rbhus are ‘ about a dozen times called by the 
patronymic name of Saudhanvaria, Son of Sudhanvan, ‘the good 
archer.’ The Verses referred to are 3.60:4, 4.35.1, etc. N6w this 
term ‘Sudhanvan’ occurs, as such, twice in the RV, once with 
reference to Rudra (5.42.11) and again with reference to Maruts 
or Rudras (5.57.2). In 8.3.7, when they sing praises of India 
Rudra joins with them, and there are many other passages also 
(8.7.12, 10.93.7 and so on), where Rudra is associated with them. 
These seem to be rather significant, considering how Rudra . is 
usually avoided by the other devas. . ■ : 

In this respect, the Rbhus are (like the Maruts) in the catnips 
of both Indra and Rudra. In due course, it will'be shown in 
other papers of these studies that (1) Indra belongs- essentially 
to the group of Solar deities, (2) Rudra is the prihcipal -deity -of 
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the lunar group, (3) rituals and forms of worships associated with « 

Rudra (for example the Munis), are distinctly different from the 
rituals of worship accorded, to Indra and the other solar deities, 
attd .finally (4) ah underlying tension exists between these two even 
in the Rg Veda itself. All this is'supported by textual passages 
which will be quoted and discussed in subsequent studies. For the 
time being, all that is required is the acceptance of the fact that the 
Rbhus are associated with both the sun and the moon, (Indra 
and RudTa in this case), as is only to be expected of Powers whose * 

function is to control time-flow. 

Here, I would draw attention to verse 8.64.5 which though * 

addressed to Agni has something interesting to say about the 
Rbhus. 

hsraffhT n * 

(8.64-5) 

I think Griffith has unnecessarily deviated from the words 
of the text inhis translation, and so, I shall adopt Wilson’s version : 

* O Angiras, with the deities associated in the 
invocation, draw this offering 
near thee as the Rbhus (bend) the 
circumference of a wheel.’ 

(Wilson—8.64.5) 

Here, quite- obviously, the wheel is the wheel of time, which 
the Rbhus are shaping for the chariot which they were making for 
time to move in (See supra). 

* 

Once the Rbhus had created time out of the Timeless, and once 
Agm, Indra, Mitra, Varuna and other devas had established order 
in nature (Study m.2), the problem that requited to be tackled * 

next, before life could spring up on earth, was to establish and mea¬ 
sure out time. The immediate experience of time by man is the 
phenomenon of day and night following one another in unending 
succession, but with this difference that some days are hotter than 
others and some more pleasant, at which time the plants are more 
-productive. It does not require much effort to realise that the 
sun- plays an important part in these rhythmic seasonal changes. 
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The astronomical observations of the RV people at the earliest 
stages seem to have begun with the study of the sun’s movements 
for which purpose all the equipment that was required was .a simple 
stick, called gnomon by us, (‘ laguda ’ in Sanskrit) placed erect 
on the ground in an open space. The length and directions of 
the shadow cast by the gnomon follow the sun’s movements in 
the sky, and if they are carefully Jcept track of, over a length of 
time, they provide sufficient data to define the year and fix the 
cardinal points of the sun, namely .the equinoxes and solstices. 

In my Study No. II. 1, I have pointed out that the RV 
people had already accumulated information, about the year and 
its divisions. They had combined this with some simple facts 
about the moon’s cycle (lunations). They had reached the follow¬ 
ing conclusions. That the Sun’s cycle consisted of 360 days, 
(perhaps their figure was about;365, but they preferred the round 
figure for other reasons), which they divided into 12 months of 
30 days each, a. month being defined as the number of days covered 
by the moon’s lunation period. They had also, realised that the 
moon’s lunation period was somewhat less than 30 days so that at 
the end of the year, their own year was short of the true solar 
year by about 5 days, and that the latter was in excess of the moon’s 
year (that is the period of 12 lunations) by about 11 to 12 days. 
These differences were adjusted by. them periodically by such 
devices as the intercalary year, reference to which is found in verses, 
such as 1.25.8. 

Verse 10.85.5 says clearly that the moon it is which makes 
the years (samanam masah akrti) Read in the' context * masah T 
liere refers to Soma as the Moon, 

Verse 1.25.8 reads as follows 

< nro: grew 

(1.25.8) 

Translated: 

‘ Truly to his holy law,'he (Varuna) knows the twleve 
months with their progeny; 

He knows the moon of later birth.’ 

(1,25.8) 
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> (-Progeny’, here refers to seasons fo.rmed as sub-groups of 
the 12 months.) 

In consonaoce with the general style ahd language' of expression 
adopted by the RV people their- discovery-'of these facts has been 
presented by them in the form of myths. 

.Maedonell (Vedic Mythology) ; has brought together whatever 
data: that is-available about the ‘ physical aspect or equipment 
of the Rbhus ’• which, as he says, are not very many; Amongst 
these, one is to be found in a verse which I shall quote, though 
its importance for this study will become apparent only later: 

. ‘ SRW SETOavr: Tfo qTt WlfapTSHT 

&& t arfttpf || ’ 

(4.37,5) 

'* Rbhukshans ! him, for handy wealth, the mightiest 
comrade in the fight. 

Him, Indra’s equal, we invoke, most bounteous ever, 
rich in steeds’. . ■ • . : ; 

- - - . (4.37.5) 

(The translation is not good; bdt we may let it pass. What 
I want to be noted here is the reference to the Rbhu as an ‘ aSvin 
translated here as ‘ possesor of steed ’, which results in the loss 
of the special significance of "the word in the context, which will 
'come for comments later.) 

More important than their physical characteristics are the 
feats of $he Rbhus. Of these, the most important was their under¬ 
taking the task of creating time out of the timeless, and their making 
four cups out of the one of Tvastr, as a first step towards that end 
(These matters have been described in Study No. IIL1). 

The next thing that the Rbhus did was to ‘ fashion or make a 
car (1.111.1, 1.61.3, 4.33.8, 4.36.2), which is horseless, reinless, 
three-wheeled and traverses space (4.36.1) ’ (Maedonell V.M. 
p. 132). 

(As already mentioned in my Study m.l, this car represents 
the flow of time in three aspects, past, present and future): * The 
car which goes round, they fashioned for the ASvins (1.20.3,1.161.6, 
10.39.12).’ 
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I quote verse 4.34.9* which is, an interesting, one in .this connec¬ 
tion : r * 

■ • ‘ 3t srfif^rr % frer*r ^ sfa iN'-srcrej: qsspr: w . 

^ ft?# t qr: §S3TTcqiPr »• • • 

•• " (4 34-9) 

Both Wilson and Griffith have found themselves in difficulties 
in translating this verse, but the former is slightly better, and I 
shall have recourse to him . Their difficulty lies in themselves 
and not in the verse. They cannot believe what the verse, says 
in plain terms. . 

‘ Bbhus, who by your assistance (gratified) the Aivirns, who 
(renovated your) parents, who (restored) the cow, who fabri¬ 
cated the horse, who made armour (for tlie gods), who sepa¬ 
rated earth and heaven, and who, the all-pervading leaders 
of rites, accomplished acts productive of good results.’ 
(Wilson—4.34.9). 

(Wilson has put in brackets terms which are not warranted 
by the text. As far as Alvins, the Cow, the Parents and the. horses 
are concerned, for example, the text is clear.; the Rbhus fashioned 
them, that is, literally made them, ‘ as a carpenter makes things.’ 
This makes the Alvins, the symbols of time itself. The meaning of 
the: other feats, will become clear as we proceed. . , 

The horses they made are the two bay-horses of India; This, 
as I pointed out in my Study on Tvasfa: (Father-Time), (Study m.l) 
symbolises time in the present tense. (They are also m one of the 
important verses, namely 1.57.3, said to represent Power and Light 
respectively.) * They (the Rbhus) farther fashioned or made 
a cow (1.161.3, 4.34.9) which yields nectar (1.20.3) and is all-stimu¬ 
lating and omniform (4.33.8). This cow they formed out of hide 
(1.110.8), or-erected (arinlta) from a. hide (1.161.7, etc.). They 
guarded her and formed her flesh (4.33.4) ’ (Macdonell, op. cit.). 
The ‘hide’ here is the sky, and the cow the Moon, as has-been 
explained by me in my Study on the Adityas (Study III.4). As for 
the sun, it is the ‘ vatsa ’, of 1.110.8, and 1.110.1, which the Alvins 
re-United with the mother (time). r 

The. Rbhus also rejuvenated their parents (1.20,4, 1.11 lj 
4.35.3), who were frail and lay like decaying posts (1.110.8, 4.33.2 
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and'3). ; They made the two who were old young again (1.161.5 
and 7). In the brief enumeration of their feats already referred 
to (4.34.9), they are simply said to have' fashioned their parents ... 

..they made their frail and very old parents very young again, 

60 as- to. be able to walk (4.36.3).’ (Macdonell. op. cit). 

When we remember that the Rbhus symbolise time, the meaning 
of this seemingly miraculous performance becomes, easy to interpret. 
All-that this group of myths signifies is-that time is a cycle, and that 
objects on earth and heaven grow and diminish cyclically, that is, 
are bom, develop, die, are re-bom and so on endlessly. (Later, 
we will find more miracles of this type attributed to the Alvins, 
who- as- already mentioned are, just like the - Rbhus, symbols of 
the; time-flow. This is just one characteristic of the Alvins who 
have other characteristics also).. 

- As makers of time, the Rbhus ride with both the sun and the 
moon, blit this lands them in a difficulty. When they complete 
12 cycles with the moon, that is when 12 lunar months have elapsed, 
the RbhUs' find themselves 12 days ahead of the sun who has still 
this niuch time to go (12 days) before completing the solar year 
cycle, both the sun- and the moon having started’together on the 
6ame day in thehrst instance. As Macdonell has put it: ‘Another 
myth connects the Rbhus with Savitar* They are said to have been 
round the sky, wind-spread, in swift course (4.33.1. cb. 1.161.12). 
After much wandering they came to the house of Savitr, who con¬ 
ferred immortality on them when they came to Aghoya (1.110.2 
and 3). When slumbering for twelve (12) days, after they had 
rejoiced in die hospitality of Aghoya, they made fair fields and direct¬ 
ed the streams, plants occupied the arid ground and waters the 
lowlands (4.33.7). By their skill they made grass on the heights 
waters, in. the depths, when they slumbered in the house of 
Aghoya (1461.11). Having slept, they asked Aghoya as to who 
had awakened them; in a year they looked around (1.161.13)* 
(op. cit p. 133). 

The 12 days of sleep spent by the Rbhus in Aghoya, the house 
of Savitr (the deva of Surya), represent the 12 days that bridge 
the gap between the lunar and solar cycles in a solar year. The 
reference -to the fafe fields with running streams, flourishing plants, 
arid grounds with waters in the lowlands etc., are indications of 
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the season in which these twelve days are adjusted. It is a season 
with plenty of water in rivers, and with plants flourishing in nook 
and comer. There is, it 'should be observed,'no reference to rain. 
The season must, therefore, either be middle autumn or early 
spring (with melting ice on the mountains feeding the rivers.). 
Further clue is provided by the reference to the goat and the dog. 
The former symbolises Pusan and the latter Agni. (The play is 
on the word MatariSvan, the name of Agni. The second part of 
the word is Ivan, a dog). • Pusan, a form of Savitr br Surya-deva, 
is the lord of the winter-solstice, and Rudra (a form of Agni who 
possesses dogs) the lord of * daksinayana ’ which ends with the 
Winter-solstice. We can, therefore, definitely, say that the twelve 
days of Rbhus’ sleep refer to the 12 days preceding or succeeding 
the Winter-solstice and that the year in the system of reckoning 
commenced with Winter-solstice, or 12 days thereafter. (The 
RV New Year has changed from time to time, and different-verses 
assign different dates to the New Year.),. •' • 

With this, the Rbhus have completed the task which was assigned 
to them. They had made the 3 phases of time-flow (Past, Present, 
and Future) out of the timeless Infinity ; they had set up the cycles 
of the sun and moon, in the process creating.day and night. They 
have given the formula for correlating the. periodicities of the solar 
and lunar cycles.- Now, they are rewarded by .being made devas 
entitled to Soma offerings, and then they go away to heaven, hand¬ 
ing over the further tasks of managing time (the seasons, the division 
of the day and night into smaller units etc.) to the Alvins, who 
are their creations and who, in a sense, are themselves under a 
new name. All this-has already been brought out in Study m.l, 
and in the preceding paras of this study. 

The story of time is continued by the Alvins with the co-opera¬ 
tion of other deities. This will form the subject of the next series 
of these studies, namely Series IV. 







. RQ VEDIG STUDIES—III.4. 

. AfiMNsC-'nME-KEEPERS. 

-The R.V. -is-full of puzzles, : conUndrums, fiddles and brain- 
teasers, and quite a lot of them are packed together in the myths 
-of the ASvins. Macdonell has'devoted-over 5 pages of closely 
printed matter in his ‘ Vedic Mythology ’ to cover all the information 
available in the text to these deities. As he has pointed out, ‘ they 
die celebrated in more than 50 entire hymrisj add in parts of several 
Others, While their name occurs more than 400 times.’- One cannot 
’conipl&ih efWarit of material for-the failure in the excgetic exercises 
of the A^vin imyths. To continue the extract from Macdonell’s 
work: ‘ Though they (namely the Advins) hold a distinct position 
among the deities of light and their appellation is Indian, their 
connection with any definite phenomenon of light is so obscure 
that their original nature has been a puzzle to Vedic interpreters 
from thri earliest times.’ . How much a puzzle this was can be 
seen from the one full page' which Macdonell has devoted'to this 
problem at the end of his section (Article 21) on ASvins. He says : 
* As to the physical basis of the ASvins, the language of the Rsis 
is so vague that they themselves do hot seem to have understood 
what phenomenon these deities, represented’, and then goes on 
to summarise the difficulties experienced by the principal com¬ 
mentators from olden times, including Yaiska and his predecessors 
referred to by him. Even as a summary, they are formidable and 
I shall'riot linger to quote them. • 

I do not think Macdonell is-right in saying that * the Rji com¬ 
posers themselves do riot seem to have understood what pheno¬ 
menon these deities represented.’ The fact is the 5?is knew very 
well what they were talking about. The ASvins do not represent 
any * physical phenomenon ’, as that term is commooly understood 
in Vedic mythological exegeses. Like all other Vedic devas, they 
do symbolise a phenomenon of Power in the physical world, but 
this is not of a material nature. Therein lies the rub. Though 
not a very deeply abstract concept, to express such a non-material 
phenomenon in symbolic language does pose a serious problem. 
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But the Rsis have, in iny opinion, very deliberately made the inter-, 
pretation of the myths more difficult by .adopting- very abstruse' 
symbols. 'Also, the R?is were using these symbhls to egress not 
one single concept, but more than one*. .They are undoubtedly 
closely inter-connected concepts, but nevertheless they are sufficiently 
distinctly separate as to make it difficult to trace and establish their 
inter-connection easily. It is not that the B?is were-blabbering 
something unintelligible to themselves; The fault lies in the' ap* 
-proach to Vedic exegesis adopted by the commentators and it is a 
manifold fault. : • : ; ■ c • 

Rg Vedic commentators, especially of modem timesv a ssunro- 
that one symbol in the text represents one concept offiy,. in spite- 
of their being aware that, a term like * go’ Cffc), orffinapiy meaning 
a bull, is used in many different, senses, including . that of. 
its sexual, opposite, namely a cow ,J ; .Again, they ^tohot give, 
sufficient credit to the highly intellectual attainment of the Rais., 
Where this is made clear in plain language, as in the tenth mandala, 
they brush off the 'matter, by deeming these to be ‘ later interpola¬ 
tions.’ Indian commentators of-the traditional type- are either 
Mimamsins who see only rituals everywhere, like Sayaha, or are 
Vedahtins, who read into the text, on veiy thin foundations, meta¬ 
physical .speculations evolved in later ages. Others see mysticism - 
everywhere, even' where it is not present. No one is prepared 1 
to look at the texts as embodying the cultural concepts of a very ' 
great civilisation, ranging from the'most material to the most 
philosophical and mystical. ' - • 

Light is so much associated with the ASvins, that all commenta¬ 
tors view these deities as originators of some form of light, and 
engage themselves in treating them as its source. This is, of courset 
quite natural, but once it was realised that this only leads to a 
morass, this path should have been abandoned. The question 
would then arise whether the light associated with the Aivins 
could itself be a symbol of something else. After all association 
with light need not necessarily mean being the original source of 
light. 

Ordinarily, in Rg Vedic exegesis. Western scholarship has 
set up a tradition of tracing the etymology of the names of deities, 
Yaska also had a similar tendency. But in this particular case ef 
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there has been no appeal to etymology either by Yaska 
® r -by the 'Western scholars;' Macdonell’s dictum that the appella- 
. n is Indian and'that ‘the origin of these r gods is to be sought 
S a ^-Vedic period ’, meaning thereby that it is not of Indo- 
European provenance has practically; closed this line of investi- 
Satibn; (The implications of Macdonell’s statement, if true, are 
tar-reaching.) Yet it is precisely in the name, ASvin, that we see 
°ne of the closest.relationship between word and myth, ■_ 

Like Rbhu, the name Alvins' is not a natural but a manufactured 
Wor d, that is to say, it has been formulated by intellectuals by a 
combination or alteration of words in ordinary Use to express a 
concept or thought. It is like the word ‘ philosophy ’ which 
is made up by a combination of the two Greek words, ‘ philo- ” 
®«d * -sophy meaning, * love of knowledge! ’, a faculty not exhibited 
ordinarily by men, and; so not endowed with a name for itself in 
ordmaty use. : 

• Usually, I am wary of resorting to etymology in the Rg Vedic 
exegesis, but I am breaking my rule here in commencing my exami¬ 
nation of the ASvins myths with an etymological study of the word. 
I- am adopting this procedure as a special case (as with Rbhus) 
because of the remarkable correspondence between myth and 
etymology in this case. (I refer to Indo-European linguistics 
only in the first instance. Later, in another study, I will show 
bow Dravidian etymology can be used to supplement and fill up 

tbe gaps which the former leaves in the exegesis.). 

* A preliminary difficulty is to decide how a manufactured ’ 
Word should be split up for the purpose of etymological exami¬ 
nation. Here, however, the difficulty is, to some extent, tempered 
as it is generally accepted that the word is derived from aSva, mean¬ 
ing a horse. Aivins are in the fhyths said to possess horses, and 
this hUs inveigled some scholars to conclude that ASvins derive 
their name from that fact, since the natural*'that is to say, gram¬ 
matical, derivative ‘ asvin ’ means just that, namely possessing 
horses. 

This is unfortunate for two reasons; firstly, this explanation 
merely leads to a dead end, taking us no further beyond it in myth- 
analysis ; secondly because in many passages Where this word 
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occurs, the translators and commeotators take it to ■ mean ‘horse¬ 
man ’, whereas the text is in those cases really referring, to the 
ASvin devas themselves. . . • -■ 

The proper break-up should .be ‘ a£va + vin to mean a hprse- 
bird, or more correctly ‘ winged horse.’ The Sydlable ‘ va ’ is 
dropped in the combination. Verse 1.118.5, for example, clearly 
refers to the horses of the Aivins as ‘ birds ’ and as possessing 
* swift wings’ (a^va-patanga) In 8.5.7, the, horses are- called 
falcons (aSvebhis ^yenebhis)., I need not give further references, 
since they are . well-known. 

This is a piece, of poetical imagery .intended merely to convey 
-the information that the Aivins travel as ‘ swift as thought , apd 
as ‘ rapid.as the tempest.’ They travel as fast as.the.Wind (5.41.3) 
vatasya patman). They are in 3.58,7 asked,to accppipany the winq 
.and his steeds (vayuna niyuthbhih) These horses live on min-wa^t 
(1.181.2). The Alvins are even called Sons of the Sea (sindhu 
matara) and ‘ the heaven’s' - wide vessel is said to be theirs 
•(aritram vam divah). 

•(1.46.2 and 8). 

This is to say that not only do they travel very fast, but that 
they are so fast as to make it appear as if they are everywhere, 
that is omnipresent. In verses-4.44.4, and 8.22,3, for ^example, 
they are called exactly that,Omnipresent •’ (purubhuh) 5a 5.73.1, 
they may be anywhere, ‘ in many spots, or in mid-air, far remote 
or near at hand.’ . • • 

Actually, the Alvins travel about in a car, and it is .a curious 
kind of car which dies about so fast. Though stated in 1.117.2 
to be drawn by swift horses,-yet in 1.120.10, they are said to be 
■* horseless’ (anaSvam). Such, horses* as there are are merely 
imaginary ones for they are yoked together by northing but the 
will of the mind, (manoyuja) (8.5.2). The reins .of ; the oar are. 
only light rays (gabhastim) (7.71.3). 

The Alvins are in fact ‘bright with flames, emanating from 
Agni, whose acts are pure’, (didi agni suci-vrata) (1.15.1). They 
are radiant and shining (Subhra) (7.68.1), (puru-candrena) (7.72.1), 
and soon. This resplendent brilliant light is not that of Alvins, but 
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of Agni’s. Ho, the Son of Daksina, travels in their car (3.58.1), 
and he-moves in thfeir path (3.29.6). The’ relationship between 
Agoi and the Alvins is indeed even more' intimate. They are in 
1.112.18 termed Angirases, the principal or chief Angirasa (in fact 
the. first) being elsewhere said to be Agni himself. 

The principal time of the appearance of the Alvins to receive 
sacrificial offering-; is the morning. (They come at other times 
too, but that will be studied later). They come in the morning 
even before dawn (10.61.4) sometimes, but generally they follow 
after Usas in their car. They come with Agni, and are present 
when the fire is kindled. These three events, namely the appearance 
of the Alvins, the kindling of the fire and the break of dawn are 
generally simultaneous (1.157.1,7.72.4,. etc.). Their car is ‘ fraught 
With oil (that is ghee, melted butter), various.coloured’, (Citram 
ghravantam) which, being the favoured refreshment of Agni, 
points to Agni himself. Verse 4.13.1 provides an example of 
the relationship that exists between Agni and Alvins at the 
morning worship. 

‘ sfr arfrr: gust artf arsJra; firswrataf tptuu 

Jffir arftuHT gs^r: grtw 33; vaftfaur ttfrr u ’ 

• - ; - • (4.13.1) 

‘ Agni hhth looked benevolently—minded, on the wealth- 
' giving spring of radiant Mornings. 

■ ‘' Cbme Alvins, to the dwelling place of the pious : Surya 
the God is rising with his splendour ’ 

(4.13.1) 

Agni pomes to the dawn wor ship in the car of Alvins. 

The Alvin myths r have a predilection toward! the numbers 
three and four. The number two is prominent in the constant 
rtference-to the Alvins as pairs, and number three in the descriptions 
of the-various parts of their car* and their movements. 

The Alvins are with very rare exception inseparable twins 
(3.39.3, 10.17.2, and so on.). In one of the passages* one of them, 
is called the ‘ son of heaven and the other, * a victorious prince * 
(1.181.4); - This : is probably the dhly exception. Macdonell 
qU0t&-«nother (5.73;4), bttt that can well be interpreted, not as. 
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.meaning separate births of the twins, but. as their being found 
even from their first coming into being in various places (omni¬ 
present). Hymn 2.39 is wholly devoted .to find objects , of a dual 
nature (such as hands, eyes, etc,), which are.used as metaphors 
to emphasize the inseparability of the twin ASvins. The meaning, 
of the symbolism underlying the pairing of the Alvins will be 
explained later. - In 10.17.2,-the Aivins, and Yama and Yami, 
are spoken of as two twins, bom to Saranyu (primeval Waters, 
one of the first principles of creation.) and Vivasvan, a-form of 
Agni. ■ • 

We see the link between -Asvms and-Agni even .more strongly 
in Verse 1.30.19. 

‘ fh arsww 
'rfr gt Bimtr n ’ 

' (130.19) 

‘ High on the forehead of the Bull one chariot wheel 
you ever keep, 

The other round the sky revolves ’ - 

(1-30.19) 

In the Rg Veda, (and in Hinduism generally), the wheel (cakra) 
symbol is very common and signifies many things. It can stand 
for the sun, or moon, or for movement generally; most often, 
it represents power and powerful objects, such as weapons of war. 
The movement, or object of motion, need not be physical or material 
ones. Even Time and its sub-divisions into year, day, and month 
can be symbolised by the wheel. 

The word ‘cakra’ occurs over 50; times in the RgVeda, and 
if some of its derivatives, such as * cakri are taken into account, 
about a dozen more are added to this number. 

It is quite obvious that in the verse quoted, the wheels (of the 
ASvxns) do. not represent either powerful instruments or physical 
(that is, material) objects in motion. The only other alternative 
is that they represent some aspect of Time and its sub-divisions, 
mythologically related to Agni’s powers. 

Here, (in verse 1.30.19) ‘the wheel on the.Bull’s foreh^id* 
signifies that Agni (the Bull) controls the moyetnents of the Alvins 
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ta- the sky ‘which they conduct with the aid of the other wheel. 
That the Agni’s symbolic chariot is controlled by light rays emanat¬ 
ing from Agm has already been established in this paper. 

. What is left to be determined now is what aspect of Time is it 
which the ASvins represent. 

There is a great amount of indefiniteness about the number 
of wheels in the Alvins’ car, and for the elucidation of the problem 
now before us it will help if we study the triple-characteristics of 
Aivins’ car, and their movements. 


The favourite time for' worshipbihg Alvins is the morning, 
when they have precedence over all the other devas. (5.76.2 and 3, 
and 5.77.1 and 2). But as these and other verses inform us, they 
are entitled to the noon and evening rituals also. Besides these 
three visits paid during day time, they come down three times in 
the night also (8.5.7. and 8) 


* 3TT «T: OT S^g; STPgsfa: I 

3n%fifT: Biffcrci ii ’ 

* qTTssra: for: faraifa tmr. 

qf<s<Hq«T: u ’ 

* Hitherward running speedily with horses, as 

with rapid hawks, 

Come, ASvins, to our song of praise ’ 

* Wherewith the three wide distances, and all 

the lights that are in heaven. 

Ye traverse, and three times of night * 


(8.5.7) 

(8.5.8) 


(8.5.7) 


(8.5.8) 


There is also verse 1.34.2 which confirms it: ‘ thrice journey 
ye by night, O ASvins, thrice by day.’ This can only mean the 
division of a day (of 24 hours) into six equal intervals. The 3 
places, pad'ani, of the Alvins which verse 8.8.23 refers to as ‘ erst 
concealed, but now revealed with the coming of the two Sages 
(Agni and Dawn), in the morning can only mean the three 
nightly visits (journeys) of the ASvins. . 
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The symbolism of three in connection ■with the Alvins is played 
upon in various ways (29 times) in Hymn'l .34 alone, andis repeated 
frequently in many other passages also. = As far as the . car’s equip¬ 
ment is concerned, there are said to be : (1) Three fellies, (2) Three- 
wheels, and (3) Three Seats. (The car is, in verse 12, said to be 
triple. This is said in mere exuberance of poetical spirit, and 
does not mean that they have three cars*). 

The three seats are easily explained as being intended for the 
Alvins, and Agni (or Surya who occasionally takes the place of 
Agni in a few verses). But the triple wheels and the addiction 
to the number three in general require more detailed discussion. 

\ There are two verses (8.22.4 and 1.30.19)' where only 2 wheels 
are mentioned contrary to the usual number,of 3, mentioned in 
all other related verses. An explanation for verse 1.30.19 has 
already been, provided, and it remains valid for :8.22.4, where one 
wheel is said to move swiftly round with the Alvins (Irma iyate). 
and the other impels them forward (h la Wilson) (vamisanyati). 

There are a few verses whose detailed examination I have found. ■ 
to be very fruitful. 

To start with, we may take verse 15 and 16 from hymn 10.85. 

‘ ^ Btqm ipr: qtft 

w qsp wr antftat n ii ’ 

(1085.15) 

; * O ye Two Lords of lustre, then when ye to Surya’s 
Wedding came, 

. Where was one chariot wheel of yours ? where stood 
ye for the Sire’s command ? ’ ... 

(10.85.15) 

The ‘ one wheel ’ referred to here is the one controlled by Agni, 
and the question posed here is ; ‘ What did you do with that wheel 
at Surya’s wedding, when Agni himself (as Surya) was present 
there, and you were just standing by, instead of-moving about in 
accordance with Agni’s eternal command to you ?’ 
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,V«rse 10.85:16 is evcnmorcintercstingand introduces a new 
aspect altogether to the theme. . 

‘ ‘ f^f: ' ... 

' m 5§r ^rac ararw?: ^ fag: n ' , 

;■ •- 1 (1085.16) 

‘ The Brahmans by their seasons, know, 

O Suiya, these two wheels of thine 
One kept concealed, those only who are skilled in 
■ highest truths have learned ’ 

(10.85.16) 

Here, not only has the symbolism of the wheels changed from 
■the previous verse, but the wheels are now said to belong to Surya, 
and not Alvins. The reason for the latter will become clear when 
the first has been discussed. 

The. term ‘ itu-tha ’ of the first line, which Griffith translates 
as. ‘ by thejr seasons is better translated as ‘ in season ’, tha t is . 
as they occur.’. What .the. JJsi wishes to convey is that ell the 
Brahmans know all events, past and present, but only the most 
skilled (addhatayah) (sages in text)-know <or can foresee) the 
future, which is concealed from others. The * Wheels ’ here refer 
to time, past, present and future, and have been transferred in thic 
verse from, the Alvins to Siirya. (These; ‘ sages ’ are here to T«* 
supposed to have read the ‘ horoscope ’ of Surya before tli 
marriage, being astrologers, of by intuition. If astrology din • ? 
amongst the R.V. people, it must have been of the stellar 
than the planetary, type. Or perhaps what is meant here i • Cf 
omen-reading.) As for Surya’s wheels being referred to rathp S +i, USt 
ASvms that is. because it is Surya’s life, that is being, discu-s h tf” 
the principle is the same. Just like Suiya’s, the three m l e 
the ASvins also refer t.o the three phases of time: the p» ^ S °* 

Present and the Future. . ’ p ast, the 


This question of one wheel being put to different uses 
the others and appearing to be different comes up in 5 . 73.3 T ,, r ° il 
however, the unique wheel seems to refer to the Present « I ? ere 
other two which take the ‘neighbouring dark spaces ’ ? d , th ' 
yiigaj raj ansi) quite obviously refer to the Past and the p J U,?: 
both of which ate i„ *, ** ^ js> are 
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because it has gone, and the other because it has still to corner - It 
will be noticed that, this verse adopts the term ‘yuga for time, 
just as verses 10.72.1, 2 and 3 denote in a different connection 
three phases of time through qualifications of the same term, namely 
* yuga’, by ‘ uttara’ for the future, ‘purvia’, for the most distant 
past, and * prathama ’ for the later (immediately nearer), though 
there is a blurring in the tense indication of ‘ prathama ’ and 
‘purvia’. (The point, which I wish to make is, however, 
unaffected thereby). For the R.V. people, the three phases of 
Time, the Past, the Present and theFuture are three wheels yoked 
together, as in the car of the Alvins which is horseless, which 
travels with the speed of light, having light .beams as reins, and 
which is Omnipresent, (The word‘yuga * is derived froth , yuj’, 
meaning ‘to yoke together’, ‘to join together’, etc.). ,. ( 

In the preceding Study, namely III.3,1 have, already; explained 
how the mantle of the Rbhus (the makers of time) had fallen on 
the Aivins for working out further details, vide my notes on 4.37.5, 
where the Bbhus are referred to as ‘ Alvins ’, and on 4.34.9, which 
clearly says that the ASvins were made(hs a carpenter makes things) 
bythePbhus. ; ; • 

The Alvins then represent the powers which divide Time into 
the Past, Present, and Future. That is why their car has so. many 
triple characteristics. The Power which enables them to do this 
is Agni, so much so that they are sometimes spoken of as if they 
arc themselves Agni. I would quote two. verses, namely 1.164.9 air'd 
1.164.27 which point to the identification of Alvins with Agni 
much more directly than many others. 

Hymn 1.164 is -an extremely important one, and ..like many 
others in the R.V., it is full of conundrums, and puzzles, which 
in fact hold the clue to the myths and stories in the other sections. 
Only when they are understood and interpreted can we be certain 
that our exegeses are acceptable, satisfactory and realistic. Such 
an exercise not only taxes our intelligence to the utmost, but it 
requites also very elaborate discussions to establish the validity 
of the solutions when reached. It cannot be made a part of a 
paper of limited objectives such as the present one. I hope one 
day to present my Unravelling of these puzzles which have been 
constructed with so much ingenuity. Special studies on this 
subject will be presented (D.V.) in due course. 
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Verse 1.164.9 reads as follows : 

* 5^1 »rraT'3TRftgc. ?f«3‘ <, rnrT: sr^nssa; *nf: uspftg afa: 

fag qfa^g u * 

•'."; (1.164.9) 

* Yoked was - the Mother to the boon Cow’s car-pole : in 
the dark rows of cloud the Infant rested. 

Thenthe Calf lowed and looked upon the Mother, the 
Cow who. wears all shapes in all directions ’, 

(1.164.9) 

.Griffith’s translation, like that of most scholars, may be per¬ 
fectly correct grammatically, but it requires more than linguistics 
to understand language and culture. The explanatory notes pro¬ 
vided by Griffith—or for that matter Sayana—also do not meet the 
requirement. xne 


The Mother which is the Cow here is the Waters, and the Infant 
and Calf are Agni, as will- be dear from the discussions in II 4 r>r 
my R.V. Studies. Griffith has translated * daksinaya ’ of the oriain i 
text as ‘ the boon Cow ’! It makes no sense to talk of * & 

Cow’s car pole’ even if it is justified by the lexicon. Wilso^ 
and Sayana, are slightly better in considering ‘ daksina • h ere + 
be the earth, and to the extent that it leads to the conclusion that’ 
the Cow ’ was impregnated' it certainly meets the situation 
personally think that the word ‘daksina ’ refers to the south 1 
firfe, here as elsewhere in the R.V. In any case, this wiU bem 
in accord here when considered along with the preceding v ° rC 
namely 1.164.8. However, I shall hot press the point for the 
being, and shall go along with Sayana (and Wilson) to a 1016 
that the verse is referring to the Cow conceiving and 
forth an Infant. That the Cow here means the Waters i<i T” 8 
from the statement that the Infant was resting (athisi^ ar 

vrjamfU’, which Griffith has translated as * dark cloud ’ p ° n 

the lexicon, it would appear that ‘ vrjani ’ is derived from th^ r<>in 
viaj to mean ‘wander about’, which appropriately desorb 
the Wa t er s. Moreover, the intriguing statement that ‘the 0 ** 
wears all shapes in three directions ’ fits the Waters well sin! 2? W ' 

have no shape, and shape themselves into whatever object tt. ey 
flow mto. J thev 
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I shall now take up Verse 1.164.27 r • : • ~ 

‘ qgsripft 3T% anurg; 

aifoirswri <pt: span 51T «tn5ri *Tf% u ’ 

:■ (1.164.27) 

• * She, lady of all treasure, is come hither yearning 
in spirit for her calf and lowing. • 

. May this Gow yield her milk for both the Aivins 
and may she prosper to our high advantage ’ 

(1.164.27); 

The ASvins are the calf of the Waters here,' which is the role- 
Usually, as in 1.164.9, assigned to A.gni. 

I would now draw attention to hymn 1.144' addressed to'AgnL 
The first two verses of this hymn serve to identify him. The two- 
Mighty Ones referred to in verse 6 as ‘bright, golden, closely 
joined, rolling round who have cojne , upto thy holy grass’ can fit 
no other pair, certainly not Heayen.and Earth, as aptly as‘the 
ASvins. Further ver§e 4 talks (inline 1) of ‘the two,, a pair of 
equal power, dwelling in the same place, and engaged in the same 
ceremony’ (Wilson). Surely, this cannot, refer to Heaven and Earth. 
The two Asvihs are in 7.73.4 two priests ( and in 10.52.2, they 
are told by Agni, the Hota, that their function at the daily ritual 
is that of Adhvaryus (‘ Aivins, each day yours is the Adhvaryus * 
duty.) In 10.40.4 they are called Hotra. Verse 5 of Hymn 1.144 
talks of ‘ten fingers animating him and. , ‘he speeds oyer the 
sloping surface of the land ’. The phrase * animating ten finger? v 
can only mean ‘ impelled by the forces of the Universe’. (I have 
already in my studies HI.3 and 4 established that the term ‘ ten 
fingers’ refers to the limits of the Universe. As for ‘ speeding, 
over the land ’, the reference is not to Agni but the Aivins as being 
impelled to go thus. Lastly, we have verse 3 of the same hymn 
(1.144.). 

‘ f^'* ^ 5 : 5P1H fhStfal5It f*T4: 

01151 i *T gsq: 51 3TrtT5T 3TT sf)3£: * 51 

3111551 Sttfa II *■ 

(1*144-3) 
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"* Seeking in course ahem to reach the self-same end, 
the two co-partners strive to win this beauteous form 
Like Bhaga must he be duly invoked by us, 
as he who drives the car holds fast the horse’s rein ’ 

(1.144.3) 

The ‘two bo-partnersVare; as already explained, the Alvins 
who have the form of, that is to say, ‘ derive their splendid appea¬ 
rance from Agni, who holds the reins of the Alvins’ Car, a matter 
which has already been gone into by me earlier. 

What still remains to be explained is the statement that they 
<the Alvins) ‘ seek in course altem to reach the self-same end’. 

The path on which the Alvins travel is declared to be ‘ golden- 
coloured’ (hiranya-vartani) on the one hand, and ‘red’ (Rudra- 
yartani) on the other. The former word which occurs 7 times 
<1.92.18, 8.5.11, etc.) in the R.V. is applied solely to the Alvins 
with one exception (6.61.7) when it is Sarasvatl whose path is 
•thus referred to. As fof the latter word, namely ‘ rudravartani’ 
m aH the five passages (1.3.3, 8.22.1, etc.), it is apphed solely tothl 
Alwns. ^Theirjmth m aU these cases is said to be red, (in one passage 
1.3.3, red with flame), and in verse 8.22.14, they are further in¬ 
ferred to as Rudras, which is a term applied to them in manv vvtw 
passages also. y wner 

This calls for an explanation. Quite clearly, the ‘ eo i H 
coloured’ is the path where sun shines brightly, and conseaueJoC 
the rudra-vartani ’ would be the period when the sun is j 

somewhat. That is to say, we have here references to the Tit C< * 
Dayana, and the Daksinayana respectively. Rudra it «.„ ♦ 
remembered', stands for the red colour, and his- power ic «- 
when the sun is in the southern direction. greatest 

• i ^ 0ther explanation ’ ( not different from, but in concord 

with the first), is also there. Hiranyavartani is the time of tv. ? 06 

when the sun shines, and rudravartani, the time of the night 
us rajas ’, is said to be the red one. ’ Whj ch, 
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waxing moon, culminating in the Full Moon, and ‘ rudravartani * 
the days of the waning moon, culminating in. the New Moon, 
when the night would truly be ‘ rajas V 

A metaphysical explanation can even be, with some plausibility, 
found in the ‘ rudravartani ’ being the dead past (in time) and the- 
golden path being the present and the future to come. Perhaps 
pessimists would prefer to look at it in the opposite way, just as 
all civilisations talk of a golden past in comparison with the 
present. 

It may be pointed out that in 1.182.5 and other passages, the 
Alvins are said to have made ‘ ships with wings ’ to save the son. 
of Tugra from the water-floods. (If here the term * Water-floods ” 
is understood to mean the apah, the Mother Waters which flood 
antariksa, the ‘ships with wings’ may well mean the Moon and 
its two paksas or phases. Tugra, it may be noted, is derived in 
the lexicons from ‘ tuj ’ meaning * to waste away ’, which is what 
happens periodically to the moon in its waning phase. And while 
I am on the subject I might as well refer to verse 1.116.4 where- 
Bhujyu, the son of Tugra, is said to have been carried by 
the Alvins for three days and three nights before being 
brought to the sea’s further shore. Quite obviously, this means 
the appearance of the Moon on the third day after New Moon. 
If confirmation is required of this, one might turn to the lexicon 
which shows ‘bhujyu’ as being derived from the root ‘bhuj ’ meaning 
* to bend ’, which accords with the fact that the moon appears 
on the third day after New Moon as a bent hom-like object, (the 
horned moon). (There are frequent references in the R.V. to the 
Ivins’ ships and their travelling about on the sea). All this can, 
therefore, quite justifiably be taken to refer to the Moon. 

The reason for the Aivins being represented always as a pair 
may now be appreciated, since they have one foot each, so to say, 
in two opposite camps, the bright and the dark aspects of time, 
the sun and the moon, the moon in its two phases, the night and 
the day, the hiranya-vartani and the rudra-vartani, with Rudra 
and Maruts on the one hand, and with Savitar and Indra on the 
other, and with Agni in both his red and golden forms. 

The ASvins represent Time in its three phases of Past, Present 
and Future, but their role in the matter is not limited to mere 
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•representation. They help also to keep time for the people, not 
-merely in the seasonal divisions of the year (which will be gone into 
in a later study), but even in measuring the hours of the day. 


' They appear on earth six times a day which itself means that 
^he R.V. people sub-divided the day (of 24 hours according to-Us) 
into six sub-units (of 4 hours each, by our calculation). More 
than that, they helped to fix the unit of time. Verse 1.164.11 tells 
■us that. Before coming to that verse, let me dispose off verses 
1.164.12,13, and 48 which, though dealing with something altogether 
-different from 1.164.11, bear, on the face of it, phraseology which 
makes them appear as if they are discussing the same thing. (The 
subject, namely time, in all these cases is the same, namely, days 
year, etc., but the aspects are different.) 

Verse 1.164.48 has already been discussed in an earlier study 
where it was pointed out that, (as accepted by all scholars), it refers 
7o the year and its sub-divisions (a single wheel, cakrain, with 3 
(nabhyani,) 12 fellies (pradhayah,:) and 30 spokes, 
^sankavah,). I am repeating these details here as (hey will have to 
be compared with, the details to be found in 1.164.11 later on/ 


Verse 1.164:12 is an interesting one, and I shall quote it . as it 

?e aS /^oT g h h T T hen lead ™ th VerSC U23 ‘ 8 and °ther Verses, 
o.jy.o, winch, however, is somewhat vague). 

‘ wtr Prer 5T5WS3n^r few arrg: arestfenr 
arw arfe feswwroi sewsw# wsssr wrg: arfaw H » 


(1.164-12) 

‘ Th ®y ca U in the farther half of heaven, the.Sire 
five footed, of twelve forms, wealthy in watery-store 
These others say that he, God, with far-seeing eyes k 
mounted on the lower seven-wheeled, six-spoked caV ’ 


U-164.12) 


/ 

„ , What the Rsi is saying is that the same thing is viewed dim, 
in heaven by the devas and on earth by men. The devas 
the Sire, Agni (who is specifically referred to by name in the „ 81 ^ 
mg verse), as the maker of the day, which has 12 divisions^?!’ 
■we may call Yojanas). Each Yojana thus equals 2 hours if ^ 

UAb 0 i OUX 
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time. This is further sub-divided into 5 Units, (which we may 
.call, * muhurthas ’). Each ‘ muhurtha ’ . would. then equal 24 
minutes of ourtime. (The names of these divisions and sub-divisions 
ure not readily ascertainable in the RV, and I am, therefore, assign¬ 
ing them these names.). Here we have the beginnings of the 
later belief that the day for Brahma in duration is equal to one 
jrear on earth. 

Such a division of the day (into. 60 units) is mentioned in Verse 
1.128.3, where the day and night (mentioned in the preceding 
verse, namely 1.128.7) are said to,each * traverse 30 regions ’ (trin- 
satam yojanani eka eka kratum ban panti sadhya). 

(The second part of the verse (1.164.12), however, views the 
sun (a manifestation of Agni) as providing (12 months) made 
,np of groups of seven days. ’ In my study on the Adityas in the 
First Series, I have already pointed out how the RV people counted 
the number of days in a month’ of 30 days as 7 4-8 + 7 +8, and the 
normal ‘week’ for them was 7 days, with the eighth, Martanda 
appearing and disappearing every'altemate week. It is also relevant 
to the present paper that Agni should be credited in the RV With 
seven tongues, bringing him on par with the Sun’s seven rays or 
seven horses). - 

On this basis of the day ‘ having 12 forms of the 5-footed Sire ’ 
(1st line of 1.164.12 above), we have this equivalence formula: 

24 hours ==: 1 Day =T2 Yojanas 

2 hours ;= 1 Yojana — 5 Muhfirthas 
24 minutes = 1 MUhurtha 

Therefore, 1 Day = 60 Muhurthas 

(These terms are NOT to be identified or equated with the same 
terms as used in later post-Vedic times'.) 

Verse 1.164.12 is, therefore, talking of the day (of 24 hours), 
linking it with the subject of verse 1.164.11 also. 

We come now to verse 1.164.11, which reads: 

‘ qf^ Wcf qf* 3TT SRrlFI 

311 5^T: 3F* ara- m WTfr fqwfa: =q OR*: \\ ’ 

( 1164 . 11 ) 
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‘ Formed with 12 spokes, by length of time unweakened, 

. rolls round the heaven this wheel of during Order. 

Herein established, joined in pairs together, 
seven hundred Sons, and twenty, stand, O Agni ’ 

(1.164:il> 

(It will be noticed that here, we have one wheel, 12 spokes, 
and 720 Sons in pairs, against 3 naves, 12 wheels and 720 spokes 
of verse 1.164.48. The two verses, therefore, symbolically express 
two different concepts ; the latter refers to the year, and the former, 
to the day as already mentioned). 

. What the Rsi says in this verse is that a day (our 24 hours} is 

Stud 6 ? mt ? I 2 UnitS (or 12 Yo j anas as referred to earlier in this. 
K ’ 1that each is made up of 720 pairs of Sons of Aenr 

th^ l44 ° aU)- ^ Ch unit (which we “ay call a Nimisa) would 
^. correspond to 5 seconds of . our time (24 X 60 x 60 seconds 

£ 4 by , J2 - X 144 °)‘ < A Martha of our nomenclature woufd 
texTof^T 88 Nimi?as) ‘ The sons of Agai referred to in the con- 
Th! as® VerSC 0011 only ^ the Ai5vins who always appear in pairs 
contablT 3 therefore, looked upon as measures of thefts 
ntained in a day, and are in that sense ‘ matra ’ of Time. 

'• mSimV? r ? ‘ m ? r5 ’ Which doCS OCCUr in the Rv - in the sense of 
Actually ’ ° r measurement’ is not found to apply to time. 

R V a~ ?,w° rds applymgt ° time in its vario «^ aspects in the 
past‘d u YUga meaning time general ly as future, and distant 
in I 04 ,o h + We “ay treat as our present); (2) Kalah used once only 
(3) Vo^ f ! r t0 time in a gcncral - sense, as proper time? 
can alsfL WlU ? h ’ thoUgh generaUy meaning distance in space, 
example * P* 55 *#* 130 understood as applying to time (for 

momem T* 9 * toU,ic ! L88 5) ; ( 4 ) muhQrtha meaning a 
much short#. S pcr *°^ °^time ; and (5) nimisah meaning a 
of an eve aT 1)6110(1 ° f time ’ such as is squired for the winking, 
that, mm J WOrd is derived from the root mis, meaning just 
mely wmldng of eyes ’). 

show , ! h q “' ta cIear from various R.V. passages, as I shall presently 
PhernaH n a e * e ^ e were in use in R.V. times the necessary para- 
units. ieadi I<>r measurin S time. A quantitative gradation of sub- 
mug Ultimately to the day as a whole, apparently existed. 
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and also there were equipments for keeping time. I am, however,, 
unable to ascertain how the various words mentioned in the preced¬ 
ing para were used, with two exceptions. It is quite clear that the 
smallest unit was the * nimisah % and that time in the general sense 
of past, present and future was indicated by the word * yuga \ My 
problem is in regard to the other three, namely, kala, yojana, and 
muhurtha, and I am unable to. determine which words were used for 
the intervals between the day and the nimisa. Hence,. I have 
been forced to assign names on an adhoc basis. 

It is also clear that some unit of time, was further subdivided 
into 100 and 1000 sub-units. These numbers, namely, 100 and 
1000, occur repeatedly in many passages in which the ASvins appear 
by name, and in such a way that rules out the possibility that the 
figures are used in a loose-sense, to indicate many in general. For 
example, we have passages 1.118.8 and 24, 1.119.2, 1.117.7, 
1.180.-8, 10.73.3 & 4, and so on. I shall take up verse. 117.17,. 
which may be read along with 1.116.16, which mentions the same 
story, but in clearer terms* to illustrate how this conclusion is 
reached. 

* to Stops a*: arfjr^r fjrar , . 

btt sroft sBwssrct arfonft B?tTrif srftfo: araro wj: fasmsr ii ’ 

(M17.17). 

‘ He whom for furnishing a hundred wethers to the sh e-wolf,, 
his wicked father blinded— 

To him, S-jraiva, gave ye eyes, O Alvins light to the 

blind ye sent for perfect vision 

(1.117.17) 

(Each one of the words in this verse is used in a double sense,). 

My immediate purpose will be served by pointing out the sym¬ 
bolism underlying the word ‘ hundred wethers’. I do not know 
why Griffith translates * mesan ’ as wethers, instead of the more 
direct * rams ’ (or sheep of Wilson). But, it will be noticed that 
in the context even the meaning ‘ rams’ provides no sensible or 
intelligible translation. The fact is that the word mesan, has 
nothing to do with rams or wethers here. It is, • in this, 
context, derived from the root, mis, * to Wink ’ and means a. 
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moment ofthne. • (The connection with the eye is further confirmed 
by thefact, that RjraSva was blinded, that is, was made to lose his 

hl r ,ilh ' )r > Tto ‘ *M»» v no, min a 

he 'wolf, but a deity of some kind or other, (namely Time the Cheat 
eyourer,- as I shall'show later), who was favoured by the son to 
ae fefl,er seems ,0 haee objected, being hmSfTjZZ 
of some other dfeity. We have here a religious sectarian dispute. 
e verse provides clues to determine to some extent who the 

S “ y - the son * jra4ra 

o i rt V~ vra ®> smce they have come to his help. As for Rjrasva 
o into the etymology of the word proves very helpful The 
word is obviously made up of the two vocables, namely 5 rira ’ 
S’*-, v^d m a number of passages such as 7.18 23 and 

4Sofom ^°b bi ” e to mKU1 ,red - hoKe ’ 11 ««M Weil mban, 
x f thp .1 th t he was given the name because he was a devotee 

th \ ftnn of Time ’ *• Devout 

. Sai father, who saw them in the positive form of Time. 

mean^i^tht ‘ Vrkye * is the dative form of vrkya, which in turn 

occurs in all ♦I?’ & devotce of v F ka - This is a word which 
and Passages in at least two of which (1.117.21 

it is directlv L * the meaning of a P lou S h - In 1.117.21, 

*nd sr -inn«^ nn , eCted wth the A ^ v ins who are said to be ‘ploughing 

^Ichrmini^’* N ° W an ° ther WOrd for ‘ska* 

TZV° T i-i?- d 4 1 - ,o be yoked ' eto H = re is * w 

meanino nf ?• y ga * whlchy 35 Pointed out earlier, bears the 
Alvins Ihl timC « and the yoking of Plough reminds us of the 
that in tfci* 8re yoked ’ together. These passages clearly establish 
as a wr>if COnt ® xt ’ v ? fc y a * signifies devotion to the Alvins. (Vrka, 

JDevourer of all things)^ couW wU re P resent Time « the Great 

iS DOW . demythologised. Rjrasva, a devotee of the 
apparently ? n ®* ged io the pursuit of studies relating to time, had 
mimisas / eC *ded that some unit of time should consist of 100 
leave o G11 i y which apparently upset his father. (We will 

TThis ki quest i° n whether he was actually blinded or not. 
be a y WaS 031 innovation. Actually, this still seems to 

leaves m + &nd not a historical fact.) Complete demythologising 
is that s ° COn ^ ude that all that the Rsi wants us to understand 
ome unit of time in the day, perhaps the day itself, was 
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attempted to be divided into 100 sub-units in the alternate system. 
If this is done, we get a unit which is equal to 864 seconds. 
<24 X 60 X 60, divided by 100). It will be noticed that this number 
'864 plays a" very important part in'later calculations of Yuga, in 
Jain and Hindu Calendars. (864,000, aud its multiples and sub¬ 
multiples). (Some passages • indicate a further sub-division ten¬ 
fold making the total into a 1000 units). • Thus verse 1.119.1 
talks of the AiSvins possessing 1000, banners besides 100 treasures. 
But, this is too much of a detail which-, • for the time being, may 
be ignored, lest the understanding of this, very, complex subject 
becomes even more difficult. (864=8X108) 

Valakhilya hymn 7 which is addressed to a ‘ Dasyavevrka 
-could well be an extension, of this same myth, the name meaning 
one who has grappled with (or merely made ..alterations in measur¬ 
ing) time, the great dcvoUrer. Here, we have again a reference to 
the figure hundred as in the case of RjaSva. The total of the 
numbers referred to in the Valakhilya hymn amounts to 1800, that 
is to say, 18 X 100. It appears probable that, what the rsi -is sug¬ 
gesting here is a sub-division of the (what I have termed Muhurtha) 
into 4 sub-units each of which is to be considered as made up of 72 
Nimisa (4 X 18). 

Thus, - 

1 Muhurtha = 4 sub-units, (which we will call Kala) 

1 Kala = 72 Nimisas (= 8 X 9 = 2 3 X 3 2 ) 

(Equal to 6- Minutes) 

(Therefore, 1 Muhurtha = 288 Nimisas). 

(In the above analysis, I had interpreted the 720 pairs of verse 
1.164.11, as made up of 2 units each. If, however, a pair is itself 
taken as a unit, we will arrive at the Nimi§a as equal to 10 seconds). 

The number 72 is a multiple of 3 and 2, being doubled and 
tripled respectively, (2 8 x 3 s ). For the R.V. people who had an 
almost aesthetic feeling for figures, threes and twos had great 
sanctity. In the context of these two numbers appearing in such 
close association with the Alvins, such a combination as this would 
have been even more valuable for them. It is in fact quite probable 
that this combination was the basis for the myths concerning the 
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A£vin$ repeating these two numbers with an intensity bordering on 
•obsession. : 

, Did the R.V. people have any equipment for measuring time on 
this system? 

To me it appears they did. The first requirement for setting up 
such an equipment is to find some material which could maintain 
a steady and uniform flow, and early clepsidras had recourse to 
water for this^purpose. The R.V. people certainly were intelligent 
and advance enough to know this and take advantage of the 

knowledge. ■ . 

I think some hint as to the form of the equipment u<ed for this 
purpose is prov.ded m 10.106.3 (1st line) which I quote : 

‘ sTPsgarT trsn f^r srr qftre 11 ’ 

(1st line of 10.106-3) 

‘ Like the two pinions of aibird, connected like two choice 
animals, you have sought our worship’. 

(1st line of 10-106.3) 

Perhaps the device was in the form of two-widged animals 
with water flowing between them in regulated speed That was 
quite likely the appearance of the R.V. ‘ dock ’. It i s quHe sible 
that more deep studies of the other verses of this and other hymns 
will reveal further details. F or example, I suspect that verses 
such as 8.8.23, wh’ch talk of three steps (padani) or which as 
already discussed m this paper, divide the day into 60 units, or 
those such as 8.10.5, (also discussed) which talk of the ASvins 
coming three times in the day and three times i n tbe ni „ bt 
have something to do with this. We have also 2.39.3, which talk 
of the Alvins coming like two ‘cakra-vak’ birds in the morning. 
As is well-known, this is a mythological bird, the male and female 
of which are said to be separated in the night by remaining on the 
opposite shores of rivers, and in the agony of separation calling 
out to each other throughout the night. It is possible that the 
purpose of versts 2.39.3 and 8.8.23 is to say that the night-watch 
calls out the time at three equal intervals. Verse 5.74.2 which is 
addressed to the ASvins, refers to people who are their callers. 
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The myth of the restoration of youth to Chyavana by the ASvins, 
the divine physicians, which appears in 7.68.6' and various other 
hymns, places beyond doubt the role of Aivins as guardians of 
lime. It will be remembered that a similar myth is related of the 
JJbhus, who, as I have pointed out in the preceding paper of this 
series, are makers of the three' divisions of time, in verses 1.20.4, 
4.35.5. etc., where they are .said tp have restored their aged parents 
to youth. Age and loss of youth are the result of passage of time, 
and restoration of youth is equivalent to reversing the ravages 
of time. Whoever can restore youth is in fact over-powering or 
controlling time. Therein lies the mystery of the ability of Alvins 

and Rbhus to restore youth to the aged, 
fi . . ...... • . ,• . 

This study has been concerned with only one set of Afivins myths, 
namely their connection with time. It has also been able to pro¬ 
vide an explanation for two cases of * saviour'’ myths of the ASvins. 
As for other aspects, such as the Aivins’ bags over-flowing with 
honey (madhu), the help rendered to Atri inhis distress and so on, 
I shall discuss them in a Study in the Fourth Series. 

With this I close the present study. The next paper (m.5), 
the last in this Series, will discuss the role played by Agni in the 
creation'and operation of the time element. 







. . . RG VEDIC STUDIES IH.5. 

, * the power of agni—time. 

Having brought light to the world, and having helped Indra 
to create Space and to release the Supreme Energy, namely the 
Waters, the Mother, from the hold of the deep darkness of Tamas,. 
Agm was next assigned by the Divine Principle, Jyoti, to create 
Time, and organise order and system in the Universe as a preli¬ 
minary to the coming of life oh the earth. 

Time as an eternally changing flux was not there in the begin¬ 
ning. It was embedded in the womb of Eternity which was placed 
in the custody of Tvastr,- the Father, when he and Aditi emerged 
from the all-pervading Jydti. The devas then created the Rbhus, 
beings who lacked Immortality, but to whom it was promised as a 
gift if they could fashion the time-flux out of the bag (or cup) of 
Infinity which was with Tvastf. 

It was Agni, the Son of the Waters and of the Universe, who 
brought this message to the Rbhus from the devas, and also helped 
them to achieve the task set to them. In fact, Agni himself was 
the supplier of energy to the three Rbhus, namely Rbhuksan (or 
Indra), Vibhvan (or Varuna) and Vaja (or all the other gods put 
together), who were all nothing but Agni himself in different 
forms. 

The Rbhus then set about their task by chiselling a pair of bay 
horses for Indra, which were a source of Power and Light to him 
and which later served as present time. They then fashioned 
a Cow, the Mother to take care of Infinite Time, and carved a 
unique chariot for the Alvins. 

All these activities caused some anxiety to Tvastr who found 
his hold on Time slipping away from him, and so he retired from 
the field to confine his activities to the function of creation of life. 
He was, however, given a honourable place in the scheme of Time 
as worked out by the Rbhus by assigning to him the New Year’s 
Qay as his own. 

As for the Rbhus, they were made Immortal in recognition 
of services. They then went away to heaven leaving the 
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further steps to be taken in organising time to the Aivins. They 
had, before going, formulated the .scheme of the Year, the month 
and the days, and also provided a formula, whereby the gap of 
11 or 12 days, that, exist between the lunar and solar cycles in a 
period of one year, could be reconciled. 

Meanwhile, AgDi had: been active in setting up order-in tho 
world, and for this purpose he had formulated three concepts 
or basic principles of law, namely Dharma, Rta and Vrata. Dharma 
applied to the Universe as a whole, acting like a * cakra ’ or wheel 
of fundamental rhythm, and reconciliation* between the opposites 
of Dualism which was the inescapable form that the Ultimate One- 
had to take for tire purpose of creation. - 

The domain of Dharma is the entire Universe, whereas that 
of Etta is the various sub-spheres, making up the .Universe as. a 
whole. Vrata, on the other hand applied to the person of the devas,. 
and of human beings. This power it drew from Dharma, but the 
Rg Vedic people were not yet clear about the connection. On 
the other hand, Etta was more or less a mechanical operation of 
non-personal elements. Agni assigned, or rather distributed,, 
various spheres of action to various devas, and' delegated them,, 
as it were, enough powers to discharge their responsibilities. Thus 
each deva had his own rta, Varuna for example,, overseing men’s 
action, Savitar ensuring the sun’s rising and course etc. Similarly,, 
each deva had his oWn ‘ vrata ’, by observing which men, and others 
could get the particular benefits which was in the power of that 
deva to bestow. For example, Agni could himself, amongst other 
thing?, bestow wealth, the Waters could endow the gift of progeny 
and so on. - . 

Before introducing these Principles, the Universe had to be 
shaped, and structured, and its limits set Also the vacuum of 
space had to be filled with the energy that is necessary to animate 
life and set in motion the non-personal forces and objects. All' 
this Agni did with the aid of Visnu and Indra in the first instance, 
as already indicated. 

The time element now created as a flux by the Rbhus and the. 
Alvins took over matters from this 6tage on. To the Alvins had 
fallen the task of working out the details of time within the para¬ 
meter of year, months, and days, set by the Etbhus. 










The Alvins operating in pairs looked in three directions, the 
Tast, the Present and the Future, and all the accoutrements of their 
-car were shaped to that end. 

They drew their powers from Agni who was their progenitor, 
as well as their controller, being the charioteer of their car. They 
divided the day into various sub-divisions. The definition of the 
■day and the fixing of the.' duration of the period of time covered 
“by it was the first major task. For all ritual purposes, the appea¬ 
rance of the Sun; heralded'by the Dawn (Usas) constituted the be¬ 
ginning and the duration of the day was deemed to last from one 
Dawn to the next. But since this duration varied according to 
the seasons, another yard-stick had to be adopted. The meridian 
point of the sun, easily fixed by means of a gnomon (Skt. ‘ laguda ’), 
a simple device, being nothing more than a specially fashioned 
piece of stick, was taken as the guiding point. - The day then lasted 
•from one meridian point of the sun to the next. 

The day was divided into 60 sub-divisions (termed Yojanas 
ip this paper) (30 .in day-time and an equal number in the night), 
but the ASvins themselves whose car always travelled all over space 
with the speed of light, riding over the rays of Agni, came down 
to earth, as a regular measure, only 6 times a day (thrice during 
(jay-light and thrice in the night) as representatives of Agni, and 
along with him as priests (Adhvaryus to his Hotr) at the Dawn 
worship* Thus the Aivins divided the day into 12 divisions termed 
Yojanas and each of these was made up of 5 Muhurthas. The 
next lower unit is the Kala, of which there are 4 in a Muhurtha, 
and each Kala contains 72 Nimi§as, (The RV is clear enough 
about the formulae, but the names to be assigned to each stage 
are not so clear.) 

The names given here are those adopted by me ad hoc—as far as 
the concerned stage goes. The 72 units of Nimisas may be read 
as a multiple of 3s and 2s, with three of the latter and two of the 
former. ( 72 = 3 2 X 2 8 ). This formula had a great appeal to 
the RV Rsis who set much store by these two numbers, especially 
in connection with the ASvins. They even provided a mechanical 
.device somewhat resembling their appearance to serve as a clepsydra 
for the RV people. (Compare 108=2 a x 3 s ) 
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the formula of division of time in a day. As against the formulae 
shown above there appears to have been a school which would 
have preferred to adopt a system of 100s and 1000s of sub-units, 
and to this school, the destructive, or devourer, aspect of time, 
vrka, seemed to be more important. 

The ASvins as controllers of time, and in their capacity as divine 
physicians, were able to restore his youth to old Chyavana. They 
restored the eye-sight of RjraSva who was in support of the ‘ vrka ’ 
system. The dispute led to the father blinding the son who was, 
however, saved by the ASvins, who were in agreement with him. 
When in the flux of time, the moon (said to be Bhujyu, the son of 
Tugra in the myth) lost its lustre completely in the Waters of the 
antariksa on New Moon day, the ASvins came lo Bhujyu’s help. 
They carried him over the Waters in a ship fox three days and three 
nights. At the end of that period, he gained the shore and appeared 
in heaven as the homed moon on the third day after the New Moon. 
On account of their readiness to render such help of a miraculous 
nature, the Alvins earned for themselves the 60 Ubriquel of Wonder¬ 
workers (dasrah). 

The Aivins achieved such miracles because of their ability to 
control time. And the power to do this, they derived from their 
father, Agni, the charioteer of their car, either in his own form, 
or that of Savitar. 

The preceding four Studies, namely III.1 to III.4, provide all 
the evidence from the Rg Veda, some of which have been quoted 
or referred to for these remarks. As for the very many miracles 
credited to the Alvins, I have demythologised three of them. I 
have not here referred to one of the most important characteristics 
associated with the Alvins, namely association with madhu or honey. 
Ishall discuss this andsome other myths, such as for example, the aid 
rendered by them to Atri, in a paper in the next series. In that paper, 
I shall show how these aspects are related to the Alvins’ power 
over time in another capacity, namely the Seasons, exercised under 
the aegis of Agni in that case also. 


x 






